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Prom Elizabeth Barrett Browning's 
“Casa Guidi Windows.” 


Children use the fist 

Until they are of age to use the brain, 

And so we needed Cesar to assist 

Man’s justice, and Napoleons to explain, 

God's counsel, when a point was nearly 
missed, 

Until our generations should attain 

Christ’s stature nearer, Not that we, alas! 

Attain already; but a single inch 

Will raise to look down on the swordsman’s 
pass. 

And after chloroform and ether gas 

We find out slowly what the bee and finch 

Have ready found, through Nature’s lamp in 
each,— 

How to our races we may justify 

Our individual claims, and, as we reach 

Our own grapes, bend the top vines to supply 

The children’s uses,—how to fill a breach 

With olive branches,—how to quench a lie 

With truth, and smite a foe upon the cheek 

With Christ’s most conquering kiss, 

Why, these are things 

Worth a great nation’s finding, to prove weak 

The “ glorious arms ” of military kings. 

And so, with wide embrace, my England, 
seek 

To stifle the bad heat and flickerings 


Of this world’s false and nearly expended - 


fire. 
Draw palpitating arrows to the wood, 
And twang abroad thy high hopes and thy 
higher 
Resolves from that most virtuous attitude, 
Till nations shall unconsciously aspire 
By looking up to thee, and learn that good 
And glory are not different. Announce law 
By freedom ; exalt chivalry by peace ; 
Instruct how clear, calm eyes can overawe 
And how pure hands, stretched simply to 
release 
A bond slave will not need a sword to draw 
To be held dreadful. O my England, crease 
Thy purple with no alien agonies, 
No struggles toward encroachment, no vile 
war! 
Disband thy captains, change thy victories ; 
Be henceforth prosperous, as the angels are, 
Helping, not humbling, 





ARE LOVE AND UNITY MAIN- 
TAINED ? 

*¢In union there is strength ’’ is a very 
old adage but none the less true and im- 
portant from the fact that it is such a com- 
mon remark. The secret of success in 
the great undertakings of the present day 
is found in the concentration of power. 
The great soldier who overran Europe in 
the early years of this century and made 
his name a terror to kings, won his vic- 





tories by knowing how to concentrate his 

forces and by being able to hurl them against 

one point ot his enemy until it was de- 

molished, and then against another. It 

is a principle which Christians have been 

very slow to appreciate. There are un- 

mistakable ties of sympathy and strong, 

though perhaps, invisible, bonds which 

bind together the forces of -evil, but it is 
a notable fact that the weight of Christian 

influence is scattered and divided and too 
often the body that should present an un- 
broken front to the united strength of the 
forces of evil is weakened by internal con- 
tention and hostility. It was hoped in the 
early days of the Society of Friends that 
they might work as a sait,—though with- 
out encroaching on the domain of in- 
dividual liberty,—and that they might be 
so thoroughly bound together in oneness of 
purpose and so completely obedient to the 
spirit as to become an instrument in the 
hands of God for working out His designs 
among men. There can be no doubt of the 
importance whith they attached to unity, 
unity of aim, unity of heart, ‘‘ the unity 
of the Spirit.” Over and over again the 
query has been asked, ‘“‘Is unity main- 
tained ?’’ Unfortunately, even in this 
little body set apart for definite service, 
not always answered ‘ clear.’’ Again and 
again with disappointment we have learn- 
ed the lesson how hard it is for a multi 

tude of wills to become consonant with 
the will of the Divine Spirit, and to be 
turned unitedly and) irresistibly against 
what ‘sat enmity with Him. But when- 
ever there has been a lack of unity it has 
been because the unifying bond was weak, 
and this bond is dove. 

We shall probably find that Love is the 
factor that underlies all our spiritual acti- 
vities, and that its presence or absence 
will account for the strength or weakne:s 


of all our work, but it is perfectly appar- 


ent now that the measure of Love deter- 
mines the measure of unity. The man of 
self is alone and apart in his intérests, as 
he loses sight of self, however, and God 
becomes the centre of his thought and tre 
object of his love, he is attached not only 
to Him, but he finds himself bound in in- 
terest and attachment with those who love 
the same object, and a sympathy of feel 
ing and a parallelism of thought grow up 





between them, and these increase as the 
love deep:ns. 
tiveness of a man depends on his ability 
to co-ordinate and apply the force of his 
various members to the object of his work, 
the effectiveness of a religious body de- 
pends on this same ability, its unity, and 
th’s again is the result of love. 
maintained ?”’ 
We ask it often, the answer is sometimes 
stammered, for we dare not utter an un- 
mistakable ‘‘ yes’’ and we are sure that 


We know how the effec- 


** Is love 
This is the vital question. 


‘*no” would not be.true. How soon the 
world would look to us as able to solve its. 
difficulties and lift its burdens if with one. 
accord and with a thrill of joy we could 
respond across this continent and across, 
the sea in unbroken chorus ‘‘ yes, love is 
maintained, and rules in our hearts; we 
love God supremely and each other sin~ 
cerely, and our love binds us into a unity 
of purpose and effort for the realization of 
the kingdom of God.’’ It was for this we 
were girded, and called by our name. 





THE BEAUTINS OF BARTH. 


It is fitting that the Christian’s heart 
should be centered on the beauty and 
glory that never fades, but grows ncher 
as the ages flow and the soul expands, and 
no word should be uttered to call the eyes 
from the forward reaching gaze toward 
the cedestia? beauty, but it is unwise at the 
same time to fail to appreciate the beauty 
of this present world, which is surely the 
work of the same Creator who has build~ 
ed and adorned the realm which shall be 
the soul’s eternal home. We cannot ap- 
prove that spirit which refuses to enjoy 
the grandeur of mountains, the might of 
seas, the variety of landscape, the glory of 
the sunset sky and the song of birds because 
it is only a temporal beauty, which for- 
sooth draws the mind from the more per- 
manent beauties and glories of the soul’s 
true home. We believe that the more we 
truly appreciate the handiwork of the 
Artist who shaped the globes of the firma~ 
ment and covers them with almost in- 
finite forms of life, the more we shall trust 
Him to prepare a fitting abode for the 
soul when it shall have outgrown the uses 
of this present scene, the more we readim . 
the face of Nature. His Zw in which ia 
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His will, the clearer we shall see the mean- 
ing of the law which He writes in our 
hearts. There is no season which has not 
its lesson and its special beauty, and few 
realize the added enjoyments which come 
to those who have learned to odserve the 
ever-varying but never-failing beauties of 
“plant and animal life, of color and shade, 
of cloud and sky. We say observe, for 
while to the unobservant eye. 
“A primrose by a river's brim 
A yellow primrose is to him 
And it is nothing more,” 
to him who sees deeper it is a miracle of 
desigh, a voice which speaks of the wis- 
dom and plan of Him we call Father. 

William Blake’s spiritual interpretation 
of nature may seem somewhat exaggerated 
but there is a truth in what he says, 
‘* What, it will be questioned, ‘ when the 
sun rises do you not see a round disc of 
fire, somewhat like a guinea’? Oh, no! 
no! I see an innumerable company of 
the Heavenly host, crying Holy, Holy, 
Holy is the Lord God Almighty. I ques- 
tion not my corporeal eye any more than 
I would question a window concerning, a 
sight. I look through it, not with it.’’ 

It may be that only the gifted few can 
use nature as an interpreter of God, and 
mone of us ought to allow it-to usurp the 
place of any clearer revelation which we 
have of Him, but its beauties certainly 
exist for us,—they are not an end in 
themselves,—and they exert an elevating 
influence on all who are succeptible to 
such an influence. We have been having 
a series of articles, ‘‘ With Nature,” and it 
seems fitting that a small part of our space 
should be given to this theme, for every 
communication from the Highest is pre- 
cious to us, whether it comes through 
the written words of those who spoke as 
they were moved, or directly to the indi- 
vidual heart as is often the case or in the 
lilies of the fields, the birds of the air, the 
mountain peaks, the growing blade, or the 
redness of the sky, which our Lord made 
symbols of the realities of His Kingdom. 

From the mystic beings about the 
throne came the words, ‘‘The whole earth 
is filied with His glory.” 


ASSASSINATIONS. 


"The shocking assassination of the Mayor 
of Chicago considered in connection with 
the similar assassination of President Gar- 
field and the numerous successful and un- 
successful attempts made on the lives of 
men prominent for their wealth or position 
bring clearly into our thought the exist- 
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ence of a very dangerous class of men, 
while the accounts of the fatal work of 
this man in Chicago have started into ac- 
tivity almost a swarm of similar, though 
less desperate, characters. These men 
are called ‘‘cranks,” and they are re- 
garded as being of an entirely peculiar 
nature, quite unlike the ordinary criminal. 
They seem to be on the borderland be- 
tween sanity and insanity and are easily 
excited, quickly giving a vicious interpre- 
tation to utterances and measures, while 
they are just unbalanced enough to prac- 
tically apply their mischievous conclu- 
sions. In nearly every case they prove to 
be men of morbid vanity and disappoint- 
ed ambition, of weak, selfish nature, and 
constitutions undermined by drink, in- 
continence and general immorality. The 
saloon and a debasing literature are partly 
responsible for them, society is often to 
be blamed for allowing them to be at 
large, our sensational press not seldom 
helps develop this weak side of their na- 
ture, and our unrestricted immigration 
has made it possible for some of this dan- 
gerous class to be among us. The ques- 
tion of the proper disposal or punishment 
of such a poor wreck and wretch as Pren- 
dergast is a very difficult one. That he 
must never be free to mingle in society is 
certain, but whether he should be treated 
as diseased or criminal is not so sure, and 
the most important consideration is what 
disposal of him would have the most 
wholesome influence on the small but dan- 
gerous class to which he belongs. 


———— —- ome 


A DEPARTMENT FOR QUESTIONS. 


We doubt not that many of our readers 
would appreciate in the Review a depart- 


ment through which they could receive 
answers to all sorts of questions which 


they would like to ask. We herewith make 
the announcement that we shall be willing 
to undertake to answer such questions as 
may from time to time be sent in. Many 
Friends who have not the advantage of 
Reference Books doubtless frequently 
come upon quéstions to which no answer 
can be found, and it would seem to us 
that such a co/umn would be an advan 
tage to such and not without interest to 
other readers. Quéstions in ,regard to 
Friends whether of. the present or former 
days, literary or historical questions, or in 
regard to matters which concern the home 
and the farm, whatever would be proper 
for such a paper as ours, may be sent and 
we will either answer them or ask our 
readers to do’so, if we are unable to do 
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it ourselves. Such a department has been 
a successful feature of many of the daily 
and weekly papers and the magazines, and 
we hope the opportunity now offered will 
be used with appreciation. 


THE VOICE oP THE PEOPLE. 

This is not the place to discuss party 
political questions, but it is proper for us 
to express our satisfaction at the defeat of 
the dangerous gambling ring in New Jer- 
sey and the overthrow of Maynard, who 
showed himself such a corrupt tool in New 
York. In each case it was the triumph of the 
best element of the people rather than the 
mere success of a party. We feel that 
our country is safe so long, and only so 
long, as great moral issues appeal to the 
better sense ina majority of our voters. 
It is not safe to have any party feel that it 
has not to reckon with the will of the peo- 
ple. Good clean government is assured 
only so long as the popular voice unmis- 
takably disowns corrupt tools and im- 
moral rings. It will be interesting further- 
more to see what result this recent Repub- 
lican victory in Iowe will have upon the 
question of Prohibition. 


(Read at Friends’ Congress.) 
FRIENDS’ CHURCH ORGANIZATION. 


Including Ministry, Membership, Statistics, 
Worship and Evangelization. 


BY CALVIN W. PRITCHARD, 


(Concluded from page 246.) 
MEMBERSHIP, 


Early in the history of Friends, provision 
was made for Birthright Membership. The 
rules regarding such membership slightly 
vary in the Yearly Meetings, but in most of 
them the children are recorded members if 
both parents are members. It is not claimed 
that this gives them any title to saving grace, 
but is a protection that will aid in saving 
them to the church and giving them shelter 
in Christ. The voice of the church is em- 
phatic that they must be born again, else 
their birthright membership will avail them 
nothing. To place the names of infants upon 
the records ot the church seems to aid in 
impressing the responsibility of their training 
upon parents. The wisdom of repealing this 
law has been repeatedly discussed, but the 
sentiment in favor of retaining it largely 
prevails, Applications for membership are 
made to the Monthly Meeting. Judicious 
care is taken to know that the candidate has 
a saving knowledge of Jesus Christ, and 
comprehends the ae he is taking. The Dis- 
ciplines of the Yearly Meetings all contain 
statements which are equivalent ‘to the fol- 
lowing, namely: “ The basis of membership 
in Friends’ Church shall be, an evidence of 


’ Christian life, a desire for the fellowship and 


pp a the church, and the acceptance 
of its Christian doctrine and church govern’ 


ment,” 
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STATISTICS. 


There is no very reliable data for estimat- 
ing the number of Friends in any period of 
our history prior to the last thirty years, It 
is generally believed that George Fox saw 
before his death in 1690 the largest numeri- 
cal strength in the British Isles ever attained 
by his followers. It is estimated that Friends 
at one time numbered ten thousand in Lon- 
don alone, Great Britain, in George Fox's 
time, contained 151 Monthly Meetings, 
against 68 now, and 39 Quarterly Meetings, 
against 18 at the present time. If the ratio 
of meetings may be taken as a basis for esti- 
mating the membership, Friends numbered 
then about 36,000. In America the data for 
statistics is even less satisfactory. Notwith- 

























































Quarterly Meeting, with 541, to Ohio Yearly 
in 1869. Philadelphia Yearly Meeting had 
about 12,000 spaces in 1830, the govern- 
ment census gives it now 4,513. Indiana set 
off lowa Yearly Meeting in 1863 with about 
7,000 members. Kansas in 1872 with 2,620 
members, and Wilmington, O., in 1892 with 
5.321 members, Oregon Yearly Meeting not 
being established till 1893, its membership is 
included in the Iowa statistics given below. 
Canada, Western, Iowa and Kansas Yearly 
Meetings lost nearly 3,000 members by a 
schism in 1877. 


STATISTICS OF MEMBERSHIP, 1892. 


London Yearly Meeting . 16,224 
Australasia ............ 524 


lifeless ritualism could be. Many faithfut 
ministers, it is true, preached the gospel, and 
many living members sat under its drop- 
pings. A certain type of mind, also, enjoyed 
these silent hours and was blessed amid the 
stillness, But the voice of saving experience 
was hushed, seldom did anyone tell how he 
was saved. This want of Christian activity 
led to wide-spread disaffection concerning 
the fundamental principles of Christian re- 
demption, and in 1828 a separation on doc- 
trine took place. Then began a vigorous 
search for the truth concerning Jesus Christ. 
From 1830 to 1860 the whole bent and stress 
of the ministry and press were to unfold the 
doctrines of the deity of Christ, the vicarious 
atonement through his shed blood, and the 






























































































standing persecution their number in Massa- Dublin Yearly Meeting.......... 2,680 cedee’ ae - oan da eee om 
cnr en Seeneewones, Wet. th Rhode Canada Yearly Meeting ........ 1,040 doctrines their theme in all the chfrches. 
Island, where:they escaped persecution, they New England Yearly Meeting... 4,393 Books and papers promulgated the same 
were much more numerous, Their influence New York Yearly Meeting...... 3.749 truth. This thirty years of invaluable ser- 
was great, as atiosted . by the fact that three Philadelphia Yearly Meeting.... 4513 vice reclaimed the church to a sound faith: 
of the governors of the Island were Friends, Baltimore Yearly Meeting....... 993 and prepared the people for an era of innate 
ine tet te tee = meenre ee _ ~~ 4 North ae og Yearly Meeting.. 5,130 gelization, dating trom about 1860, Another 
1 Sto ! raise Ohio Yearly Meeting........... 4,767 ing. 
“ that the Quakers were gathering to kill the Indiana Yearly Meeting ........ 18,177 oe oan a aoa woe 
people.” Before the close of the seventeenth | Western Yearly Meeting........ 13,923 | born life, stood up to proclaim experimental 
eae me aioe a a. lowa Yearly Meeting........... 12,289 truth with marvelous clearness and holy 
. w ; : ‘ ard 
= suuiiae of tin aid oH aif Y calle Kansas Yearly Meeting......... 9,587 unction, their number rapidly increased. The 


Wilmington Yearly Meeting..... 5,321 burden of their messages was repentance, 


mating were -catiblished: Moteré: 2682." In justification by faith, regeneration, the new 


1681, “ 1,400—mostly Quakers well beloved 









































































De Wee eee gS Rs anetegedenveaes birth, Their exhortations were powerful 
—had valuable estates” in New Jersey. ned : : > 
With the influx that came to Pennsylvania In Europe..... .... Gil bk aent 19.428 — — ee eee ee - 
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two colonies. Many prosperous churches in Gain in Europe in 32 years...... 2,008 ae we aS a eae 


bers of the church were unsaved and there: 
was a great turning toGod; thousands were 
brought into a new and living experience, 
and a revolution quietly and peacefully fol- 
lowed.. Revivals must have leaders, and 
evangelists were placed in charge; singing 
is indispensable to such a work, and meeting 
houses soon rang with songs of praise; the 
feeling of the people must be tested, and 
they were called to respond by rising or 
kneeling ; the penitent form and inquiry 
room became a necessity, and they were 
brought into service; large accessions were 
made to the church and new churches built 
up, making a demand for more definite pas- 
toral care, and congregations provided pas- 
tors, supporting them in their work. All this 
was new in the Friends’ Church, unless 
something like it existed among the first 
Friends. So manifestly indispensable were 
these new methods that the Yearly Meetings 
readily adopted them and adjusted their 
legislation and work to the new conditions ; 







Maryland, Virginia and Carolina were vis- Gain in America in 32 years..... 31,852 
ited by George Fox in 1672. The historian 
Hawks says that “in 1714 the total popula- 

‘ tion of the Albermarle colony was about 
7,000, and one-half were Quakers,” A con- 
Servative estimate of the number of Friends 
at the close of the seventeenth century is 
60,coo—36,000 in Europe, and 24,0co in 
America, 

Passing over a period of one hundred and 
sixty years, with very little data for statis- 
tics, we inquire for the number of Friends in 
1860. About thirty years before this there 
had been a separation, which had divided 
the church in America into two almost equal 
branches, Soon after 1860 the Yearly Meet- 
ings began to collect statistics annually. I 
make estimates for this year from data 
which cannot lead far astray, There were 
then ten Yearly Meetings—eight in America, 
The membership was as follows : 







WORSHIP AND EVANGELIZATION, 


Friends in their rise sought to establish a 
worship that would, by simple and direct 
means, put the soul in communion with God. 
making vocal service the outgrowth of this 
communion, the Holy Spirit inditing mes- 
sages of love, In harmony with this idea the 
worshipers sat down in silence, to “renew 
their strength,” to “come near” and then to 
speak. Is. xii. 1. To be a Quaker in those 
persecuting days cost something ; it required 
that one be dead to sin and all wordly emol- 
uments and alive unto God, In the vigor of 
this life hearts were tender, deep emotion 
was manifest in their moments of silence, and 
soon words of prayer, thanksgiving, testi- 
mony and preaching flowed freely. These 
worshipers were stalwart men and women. 
An hour or two with God in these services 
fitted them for the evangelistic and mission- 
ary work, which they so ably and success- 




















































STATISTICS OF MEMBERSHIP, 1860. (Esti- 














































d. fully and extensively performed, They were | they appointed pastoral and evangelistic 

ee ) able to adapt Seintadioa to any kind of ser- | Committees, placed superintendents over 

London Yearly Meeting, see reese 13,880 vice in congregations of sinners that would fields, and soon had the whole church well 
Dublin Yearly Meeting ........ 3,460 bring fruit in saving souls, No very satis- | Organized under the new system. A great 
New England Yearly Meeting... 5,480 factory account is given of how evangelistic | impulse has been given this reform by the 
New York Yearly Meeting. ..... ,700 meetings were held, but they were not in | Clear and definite preaching of experimental 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting.... 8,500 silence. Powerful preaching and personal | sanctification, Most of the ministers and 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting....... 500 work must have characterized them. While | very many others have consecrated them- 
North Carolina Yearly Meeting.. 2,300 Friends maintained the freshness and vigor | Selves for, definitely sought and blessedly 
Ohio Yearly Meeting ........... 2,100 | of their spiritual experience, this form of | Obtained, Christ's baptism with the Holy 
Indiana Yearly Meeting........ 19,560 worship well answered their needs, But in | Ghost, and are laboring under the power of 
Western Yearly Meeting ....... 7,899 time they grew cold and in a measure back- | this baptism. The mode of worship is neces~ 
slidden in heart ; the form then was without | Sarily modified. Pastors and leaders are at 

Total .......ceeeeeeees 69,370 life, the plant was too delicate to thrive in | the head of services; singing Is a regular 

InE ee such an atmosphere, and a death-like quiet- | €X€rcise; Seasons of silence are short. The 
eee reeny eR Tene OY ae SSD eI 47340 ism, a fruitless inactivity settled over the | regular meetings in England and in more 

Tn America... covssccesecesees 52,030 Ghavehi: the Mabie Sie neglected and mis. | conservative places in America are con. 


ducted much as formerly, but the mission 
meetings everywhere have leaders and sing-~ 
ing. What isthe result? First, as to America. 
Churches have grown in spiritual life, religi- 
ous activity and numerical strength in pro~ 
portion to their acceptance of the new order 
of things. Rapid decline in New England, 
New York and Canada have been almost 







sionary and evangelistic work were sus- 
pended ; the people who had been marvel- 
ously aggressive, were; early in the eigh- 
teenth century, prostrated with formalism 
and supineness, This condition prevailed 
for a hundred and sixty years. Meetings 
came to be held in profound silence week 
after week, and were as cold as the most 


Pliny Earl estimated the Friends in New 
England in 1835 at 9,172; “A Brief Account 
of Friends in New England” gave the num- 
ber in 1849 at 7,200; the Yearly Meeting 
reported the membership in 1866 at 4,674. 
In 1864 New York had 5,628 members ; it 
set off Canada Yearly Meeting with 1,515. 
members in 1867, and transferred Adrian 
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wrrested; Baltimore and North Carolina 
thave ‘doubled their membership; Ohio has 

wn from 2,100 to 4,767; Indiana, includ- 
ung the Yearly Meetings it has set off, has 
grown from 19,560 to 45,374; Western, with 
7,890 has become 13,923. Philadelphia, that 
thas resisted the change, has declined from 
3,517 to 4.513. This movement has enliv- 
ened every other avenue of work and intro- 
duced into the church many new spiritual 
activities ; Foreign Mission boards have been 
organized and flourishing missions estab- 
lished in Palestine, China, Japan, Alaska, 
Mexico and Jamaica; the Indian mission 
work has grown from almost nothing to 
thirteen missions with twenty churches, more 
than half the members of which are Indians. 
Home Mission boards have several success- 
ful missions and schools in the South and 
West ; the two colleges of 1860 have been 
vastly enlarged and improved, and five other 
like flourishing institutions have been estab- 
lished ; Sabbath-schools are in operation in 
all the churches, and Bible study is greatly 
Stimulated; a demand for a more efficient 
ministry has arisen and the church is in the 
midst of an earnest inquiry as to how that 
‘demand can be most wisely, safely and 
speedily met. In Great Britain the revolu- 
tion has been in some respects even greater, 
Mission First day schools for the neglected 
classes in large cities were first organized 
about thirty years ago, This year the num- 
ber of such schools reported is 229 in i 
places, with 2,153 teachers and 39,591 schol- 
ars, about five-eighths of whom are in adult 
aand three-eighths in junior schools, If in 
America, most of these scholars would be 
received into the church, Their number is 
more than twice as great as the membership 
of the Yearly Meeting. The great revival 
das made London Yearly Meéting a Foreign 
Mission Church ; it has very successful mis- 
sions in Constantinople, Syria, Madagascar, 
India and China, A chosen body of their 
wisest men and women, designated the Home 
Mission Committee, has the spiritual over- 
sight of all the Friends’ churches in Great 
Britain; they put into the field and sustain 
gifted ministers and workers, who feel them. 
selves called to the service, to visit meetings 
‘or reside in them and labor for the spiritual 
3good of the members ; forty-three such work- 
ers were in the field last year. This work is 
‘steadily influencing for good the spiritual life 
and numerical strength of the church. Dur- 
ing this period of reform Friends have taken 
‘a higher, broader and deeper hold upon the 
‘Spiritual, moral and intellectual forces that 
‘effect them and the English people; they 
have now a greater and better influence 
than at any time since the days of Fox 
and Penn. 





SOCIETY NEWS. 


Rurus P. Kine and Samuel Beck at 
tended Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting 
on the 6th inst. James McLaughlin was 
also present. Rufus Kirg felt a special 
concern to attend Haverford meeting and 
was favored to give an earnest message of 
love and salvation on First-cay before the 
Quarterly Meeting. 


Tmwotuy B Hussey has been visiting 
some of the meetings in New York, telling 
about the land of the Bible and the work 
of the Eli and Sybil Jones Mission at 
Ramallah. He was at the Valley Meet- 
ing House, Piattekill, on Second day 


@vening, the 6th, and the occasion was. 




























made more interesting from the fact that 
Henrietta Johnston, one of the Ramallah 
teachers, was present. 


GerorceE A. anD CaroLine D. BarTon, 
Allen C. Thomas and Rufus M. Jones 
attended Baltimore Yearly Meeting. Allen 
C. Thomas is a member of that meeting, 
the other Friends mentioned had minutes 
from their respective Monthly Meetings 
in New England. 

























Isaac SHaRP, a noted English preacher 
among the Friends of London, will be 
the central figure in the Yearly Meeting 
of Friends which begins on Friday next 
in Baltimore. He is now in his 88th 
year, and although he has circumnavigated 
the globe once he is preparing for 
another trip around the world. He has 
penetrated the recesses of Africa, has 
preached in India and Burmah and has 
traveled through Siberia in the interest of 
missions. For eighteen months he 
traveled in an ox cart in Matabeleland, 
and he is still hale and hearty. at his 
advanced age.—Philadelphia Press. 


Our small meeting at Twentieth Street, 
New York, was refreshed on the 8th inst. 
by the coming of our friend Arthur Swift. 
This young brother is leaving his field of 
arduous Gospel labor in Jamaica, West 
Indies, under the shadow of a great 
sorrow. Himself and his wife were 
smitten down with fever, In her case 
its termination was sudden and fatal, and 
he has come home with the effects of the 
malady still hanging about him. His 
heart is in the work, and he hopes after a 
month or two to return to it. His father, 
Henry Swift, of Worce:ter, Massachusetts, 
and a friend, nephew of Rachel Metcalfe, 
were with him, and: each of them took 
part in acceptable service. Their theme 
was the keeping power of ‘‘the peace of 
God which passeth all understanding.’’ 
Arthur Swift reminded us that we have 
not to deal with a vengeful Deity, but 
with a gracious Father, who tenderly be- 
seeches us to be reconciled to Him. He 
enlarged upon the depth of grace involved 
in God’s foreknowledge of His called 
and chosen ones, and that ‘‘ through 
Him that loved us” His servants are not 
only to overcome, but to be ‘* more than 
conquerors,’ gaining new ground in 
every spiritual conflict, an access of 
strength with every victory won.—M., 
London Friend. 


FIELDEN and Amy Jane Thorp, with 
minute of their Monthly Meeting, were 
acceptably present at the Quarterly Meet- 
ing of Berks and Oxon, held at Reading 
on the 17th inst. William Hobson was 
also present. 

In the afternoon a conference was held, 
when the following subjects were dis- 
cussed: 1. To what extent are our dis- 
tinctive principles grasped and understood 
by our young Friends, newly received 
members, and attenders? .2. Is a pro- 
bationary membership in some cases 
déesirabie? 3 Is it desirable that an 
appointment be made to explain the 


origin and early history of our Society, 
and its distinctive principles? 


Tue late John Bright took to politics 
through an old. schoolmaster at Ackworth 
School, Yorkshire. This master was 
great on elocution. It was a fad of his, 
and whenever a pupil with an exceptional 
voice and pleasing manner attracted his 
attention, he devoted all of his energy to 
drilling him in gesticulation. John Bright 
acquired a love for declamation in this 
way and it ultimately led him to the 
front place in English politics.—Phi/. 
Press. 


Ruepe IsLanD QUARTERLY MEETING 
which was held at Fall River, Mass., the 
rst and 2d inst., included the acceptable 
visit and Gospel labors of Benj. F. True- 
blood. His address hefore the Bible 
School Conference on Fourth day even- 
ing, was reported for the press as follows : 

‘‘The Sabbath school Conference of 
the Quarterly Meeting of the Society of 
Friends took place last evening. Thomas 
J. Battey, of Providence, presided. The 
early exercises included prayer by Wil- 
liam P. Pinkham, of Woonsocket. An 
Address on ‘‘The Relation of Sabbath 
School Work to the Church’’ was given 
by Benj. Trueblood, L L. D, Secretary 
of the American Peace Society. 

Benj. Trueblood’s words had great 
value for their sincerity and their practi- 
cal bearing. He began with the propo- 
sition that the Sabbath-school ‘is a neces- 
sity of the church for the purpose of Bible 
study.. The school originated in the 
thought that the church had, as a whole, 
become lax in such study. The case was 
cited of the falling-away of a large pro- 
portion of the members of the Friend’s 
Society in 1828,.to illustrate a tendency 
consequent to .ailure to study the Bible 
systematically, carefully and daily. This 
shows the necessity of the Sabbath school 
to the church for the sake of Bible study. 
There are still very many in our society 
who do very little Bible study. There is 
a great deal of reading of the Scriptures 
in the home, but very little Bible study. 
The Sabbath school gives a sort of im- 
pulse to Bible study in the home. 

Then, there is an advantage in that the 
study in the school is in a joint way; 
thence comes a variety of views and opin- 
ions, and thus one comes to have a more 
comprehensive and valuable view of a 
subject. There is also an inspiration in 
studying with others, and in the con- 
sciousness that millions are studying when 
and what we are. 

The Sabbath-school is an essential and 
constituent part ot the church, just as 
much as prayer meeting is. 

The Sabbath school is also of very great 
value as a bond of union in the church 
between old and young, and in maintaio- 
ing the spiritual life of the membership 
of the church. It is a sort of rallying 


point where the spiritual life shows itself. 


On an average, fully half of our church 
members are kept out of the Sabbath- 
school by various excuses. If they kaew 
what the school is doing to establish the 
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church in an intellectual way as well as a 
spiritual, I should think every intelligent 
‘person wou'd be in the school. 

The school, moreover, has value in se- 
curing early conversions of the young; it 
is also of great value in bringing men to 
Christ who have wandered away for years, 
-and it gives value to habits of thought in 
our later life. As a rule, half the boys 
who drop out when they become of age 
-do so because their parents are not in the 
school. 

The address was discussed briefly, and 
after some comment on the minutes, 
which had been read and adopted, and 
prayer by P. S. Aydelotte, the conference 
adjourned, to meet in Providence in Feb- 
ruary. 


Tue Cornwall Quarterly Meeting, held at 
‘Milton, Tenth mo, 17th, was largely attended 
-and favored with the Divine Overshadowing 
in all its sittings, which includes a session 
-each day and a Sabbath-school Confer- 
ence on Fifth-day evening. 

At the business meeting a brother pre- 
sented the needs of Friends at Highland 

Mills in building a new meeting house, and 
over $160 was raised in the meeting to aid in 
dts erection, This new building is to be in a 
place where, for several years, but little 
Spiritual life has been manifested, but which 
has been lately much revived through God's 
‘blessing upon the labors of our Evangelistic 
“Committee. May many more of the waste 
places be thus reclaimed. 

We had at this time the very acceptable 
— of Barclay Jones, of Iowa, and J. 
DeVol, whose expositions of the Gospel were 
Clear and full, 

We were permitted to have the last named 
‘brother with us at our Monthly Meeting, the 
following Fourth-day, which was contrary to 
chis plans, but, yielding to divine guidance, 
this presence and teaching were especially 
Alessed to the meeting. 





‘THE VITALIZATION OF MEETINGS 
POR WORSHIP. 


At the Quarterly Meeting held at Liv- 
<erpool, on the 18th inst., William C. 
Braithwaite, of London, gave an address 
-on the above subject to a gathering con- 
vened for the purpose. 

The subject being of the highest im- 
portance, and the way in which it was 
chandled being evidently the outcome of 
Jong and judicious, and it may be said, 
Original thought, it may interest the read- 
-ers of the Friends’ Review to see some 
motes of the discourse. 

Our meetings for worship are the cen- 
‘tral feature of our organization. We 
‘rely for our corporate life, not on preach- 
‘ing, or ritual, or sacraments, but on liv- 
“ing meetings. These set the spiritual 
‘tone of our Society. 

We must, however, not confuse ends 
with means. Our form of worship, our 
sstated times of gathering, our silence, 
our ministry, are not in themselves ends 
tbut are means to a certain end, viz: The 





~which is the true purpose of life, the do- 
‘ing of the divine will. In gathering to- 
gether the object we have before us is, the 
spirit of true worship, the outpouring of 
















renewal of spiritual strength for that . 
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God’s spirit, the sense of Christ’s per- 
sonal presence. Other religious bodies 
attempt to assist the soul to realize these 
spiritual conditions by the outward forms 
of ritual and priestly ministration, we 
shrink from representing them by symbol, 
lest the symbol should be accepted in 
substitution for the reality. They should 
be constant vitalizing elements penetrat- 
ing our whole daily life, whilst our meet- 
ings for worship supply occasions when 
we may realize them without distraction. 
The whirr of life’s swift wheels jars and 
shatters our spiritual energies, our daily 
work leaves scant time for the contempla- 
tion and meditation which give depth 
and solidity to character, and we long to 
know, week by week, that blessed restor- 
ing of our souls by living contact with the 
spirit of Christ, which is to be attained, 


if anywhere on earth, in the gathered 
power of a Friends’ meeting. 

It may be said of our meetings that too 
often they are wanting in spiritual grip ; 
they neither attract our own members as 
they might do, nor make us feel it worth 
while to invite our friends tothem. ‘I 
have,’’ said the speaker, ‘‘ heard Friends 
say that they could not bring others to 
our meetings for worship until they had 
reached an advanced stage of convince- 
ment, because they knew that they would 
not be favorably impressed. Our meet- 
ings are apt to be dull through the inertia 
of indifference or mere spiritual vacuity 
and formality, or chilled by a critical 
spirit, or burdened with sermons out of 
sympathy with our needs and out of touch 
with divine inspiration. 

What then stands in the way of living 
meetings? The hindrance is not in God. 
We have boldness to enter into the divine 
presence through the blood of Jesus, the 
new and living way, and may therefore 
come to God with a true heart in fulness 
of faith, knowing that however we may 
have felt about it, there is no hindrance 
on His side. 

Is the hindrance in our methods? These 
are not likely to be perfect: they have 
been and still are somewhat inelastic: we 
have looked on them as ends rather than 
as means. ‘But although,’’ said the 
speaker, ‘‘I believe in a much greater 
variety and freedom of method than is 
approved of by many Friends, no sub- 
stantial change seems to be needed in that 
central function of our work, our meet- 
ings for worship. 

If then the hindrance comes neither 
from God, nor in any substantial degree 
from our methods, it would seem to be 
due to ourselves. The constant factor in 
our meetings, a factor always to be relied 
on, is the presence and power of God. 
The variable factor, by which, therefore, 
the fluctuations of life in our meetings 
may be measured, is the attitude of our 
souls. 

What then are the hindrances to our 
worship? ‘‘Speaking only’’ said W. C. 
B. ‘‘from my own experience, without 
attempting to judge others, I find at least 


six fairly distinct causes which hinder me 
from getting the help I ought to from a 


Friends’ meeting : 
rannies. The first is the Tyranny of Rou- 
tine. I think of the meeting as travelling 
in the same old rut; the same Friends 
speaking ; the same intervals of silence; , 
the same absence of all freshness of life. 
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I will call them Ty- 


‘TI, The Tyranny of Ivattention. I 


have developed this faculty as the result of 
regular attendance at meeting. 
monotonous tone of many sermons, the 
absence of a coherent train of thought in 
them, the emptiness of much silence, 
foster this habit. 
first as a refuge against the weariness of 
listening to Friends, who relieve their own 
mind at the cost of burdening the mind of 
the congregation, and the habit, like the 
use of a narcotic, grows upon us. 


The 


We give way to it at 


‘IIl. The Tyranny of Culture. A 


merely intellectual sermon does not pro- 


mote the spiritual object ot a meeting. 
Nor does a merely intellectual attention, 


liable as it is to deteriorate into criticism, 


conduce to our profiting by what is said. 
To dwell on mannerisms, or bad gram- 
mar, or dropped h’s or halting arguments, 
is to divert our thoughts from the mes- 
sage to the messenger, and we are chilled 
instead of blessed. Our Society will be 
the worse for it, if the day should come 
when none but University men will be 
recorded as ministers. 

“IV. The Tyranny of Indifferenue. 
This is the fashionable vice of the day and 
is therefore all the more to be contended 
with. 

‘“‘V. The Tyranny of Anxieties. If we 
left our cares outside, with our great coats 
and umbrellas, we should have much 
more living meetings. He who upholds 
the universe is able to take charge of 
even our daily cares if only-they are com- 
mitted to Him. 

“VI. The Tyranny of Self-sufficiency. 
If we go to meeting, feeling that we are 
as good as our neighbors and have no 
special need of God’s help, what is spoken 
is not likely to benefit us. To wrap our- 
selves in the Pharisee’s robe, is to put 
ourselves out of touch with God, and out 
of sympathy with our fellow-worshippers. 
But these tyrannies are not to-be tamely 
submitted to. There is no doubt they can 
be dethroned, and that this can best be 
done by ‘‘ the expulsive power of a new 
affection.’’ 

There is no line to be drawn between 
the right attitude of soul in those who 
speak and those who hear. All present 
ought to take part; true worship is as 
active as true ministry. And this right 
attitude consists in taking up a right 
position, first, towards God and, second- 
ly, towards our fellow-worshippers. ‘‘One 
is your teacher, and all ye are brethren” 
(Matt. xxiii. 8); this text oaght to be 
burnt into the heart of every atteuder of 
our meetings. We take up our right po- 
sition towards God when we come as dis- 
ciples to a heavenly teacher; we take up 
the right position towards one another 
when we gather in the fellowship of bre- 
thren. Our knowledge of God may be 
but small, we may be almost blindly grop- 
ing our way towards the light; but we 
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that coming together as disciples to their 
master, and in the fellowship of brethren, 
no meeting will be empty of blessings 
to us. 
' Discipleship means earnestness ; waiting 
on the Lord in our meetings is not an in- 
active state. We are ready enough to con- 
centrate our faculties for the purpose of 
earning a livelihood, or winning a race, 
or working out a problem,—is it not a 
matter of higher concern to win God’s 
truth, and to overcome evil in ourselves 
or in the world? Earnestness is some- 
what out of fashion because faith is some- 
what out of fashion. 

Discipleship also mean teachableness; 
this is the fundamental idea of the word. 

Andrew Marvell tells us of heaven, — 


“None thither mounts by the degree 
Of knowledge, but humility ;” 


and Wordsworth reminds us that 


“Wisdom is ofttimes nearer when we stoop 
than when we soar.” 

The advance of material knowledge 
dates from the day when man abandoned 
his metaphysics and his theories and took 
up the attitude of teachableness towards 
nature. And the beginnings of our sgirit- 
uai wisdom date from the day when we 
have bowed our souls in humility before 
God and have taken up the attitude of 
teachableness to Him. John Woolman 
tells us, ‘‘ Deep humility is a strong bul- 
wark, and as we enter into it we find 
safety and true exaltation. Being un- 
clothed of our own wisdom, and knowing 
the abasement of the creature, we find 
that power to arise, which gives health 
and vigor to us.”” And. why is it that this 
rapture of communion with God comes as 
the franchise of joy, which is given to 
those who enter the kingdom of heaven 
with the humble earnest hearts of little 
children? Surely because, or mainly 
because, in this condition we are placed 
in a true relationship with God, and hea- 
ven unfolds itself to us. - Nothing hinders 
the flow of His love, the breathing on us 
of His spirit, the revelation. to our souls 
of His truth. 

Discipleship then should be our attitude 
toward God, and is it not equally true 
that fellowship, brotherhood should be 
our attitude towards our fellow-worship- 
pers. ‘One is your teacher and all ye 
are brethren.’’ There is no room here 
for a spirit of intolerance or criticism. 


‘There is only room for that sympathy of 


which Lowell speaks so beautifully. 


*A love that gives and takes and seeth 
faults, 
Not with flaw-seeking eyes like needle- 
points, 
But loving-kindly ever looks them down 
With o’ercoming faith of much forgive- 
ness,” 


- Without sympathy a mecting is a soli- 
tude to the soul. ‘Little’ says Bacon 
“do men perceive what solitude is and 
how far it extendeth: for a crowd is not 
company, and faces are but a gallery of 
pictures and talk but a tinkling cymbal 
where there is no love.”’ It does not 


need that we should all have full and as- 
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shall have gained much if we understand, 


sured faith nor that our faith should wear 
the same doctrinal garb: still less does it 
need that we should be all of the same 
social position or the same degree of cul- 
ture. If we all have our eyes towards our 
Teacher and Master, the fellowship of a 
common discipleship will unite us together, 
and vitalize our meeting. There is an- 
other form of fellowship, which is often 
very helpful to a meeting, viz. a common 
work for the good of others. ‘‘I know’’ 
said the lecturer ‘‘several meetings in 
which the banding together of most of the 
young Friends, and a good many of the 
older, in Adult School work, has been of 
the greatest service in breaking down cli- 
quishness and clannishness and creating 
mutual confidence, 

Tosum up then. In the living spirit of 
Christ, and in earnestness, teachableness, 
and fellowship on our part, lies the life of 
our meetings. Out of this life springs 
the prayer which lifts our hearts heaven- 
ward or the ‘* living words to living men ”’ 
which stir all that is noblest and best in 
us. Out of this life springs the silence, 
which is no longer a dead silence to us, 
but a real communion with the Life of 
God around us. If we had more of this 
discipleship and fellowship, there could be 
no dividing line between the minister’s 
gallery and the body of the meeting. 

The future of our Society is full of 
hope. Beneath the discontent with the 
present condition of debility and decay, 
it is not difficult to discover the stirrings 
of a new life. Many. who are young are 
feeling that the Society has a place for 
their work, and that the world has a place 
for the work of the society. We may 
well feel a concern upon us to assert 
again in its living power our spiritual 
faith, Men judge by realities, not by 
ideals. Our power to spread the truth of 
the reality of Christ’s living presence 
with his church depends on our power to 
live it, to realize it in our meetings and in 
our lives. 





THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
Twelfth mo. 3, 1893. 
GRATEFUL OBEDIENCE. 
James i, 16-27. 
Gotpen Text.—We love him because he first loved 
us—I Jno, iv, 19. 

This Epistle was written by James, the 
brother of our Lord... James the Apos- 
tle, the brother of John, had been put to 
death by Herod (Acts-xii. 2) many years 
before. We do not know that James, the 
brother of our Lord, ever left Jerusalem, 
but he would necessarily meet large num- 
bers of Christian Jews who resorted 
thither from all parts to attend the Feasts. 
His Epistle addressed to Christian Jews 
everywhere (see ch. i.1) is a proof of 
the wide spread interest thus awakened in 
his mind. - James appears to have been a 
thoroughly practical man. 

Farrar in his description of the Jerusa- 
lem Council, says of James: ‘‘As he rose 
to speak, the grandeur of his appearance, 


Lzsson x. 





[Eleventh mo. 


the mysterious awe which clung about. 
him as the heir-of the line ot David and 
the earthly brother of his Lord, the: 
stern sanctity of his life, the ascendancy 
of his powerful character, . . . gave. 
his words a force which exceeded that of 
all the other dwellers in Jerusalem.”’ The- 
Epistle is almost wholly practical and. 
pre-supposes the knowledge of Christian 
doctrine. ‘He is above all, anxious that. 
they, in their life as individuals and as a 
community should not hold the faith in. 
the Lord Jesus as a mere barren dogma, 
but shouid show the fruits of their higher 
knowledge in the meekness of wisdom im 
a nobler and purer life, (chap. iii. 13.)’” 
Perowne.—The Epistle begins with a pas- 
sage upon bearing temptation and upon. 
the truth that temptation comes from the 
evil one and from our own lusts, but never. 
from God. Then he goes on to contrast. 
the good and perfect gifts which do come: 
from God. 

16. Do not err. - Rev. Ver. ‘Be 
not deceived.”’ 

17. Every good gift and every perfect 
gift. Some of these gifts are named in 
verses 5 and 12, See also Jno. iii. 27; 
I Cor. iv. 7; 1s from above, and cometh. 
down. ‘This view has always been held 
very strongly by the Society of Friends. 
We recognize that whatsoever of truth, or 
goodness any possess is given to them by 
the Lord, who is working in a// hearts by 
the Holy Spirit to bring men to himself. 
It is a blessed thought that if we possess: 
any good thing it has been given to us by 
our Father in Heaven. ‘The beggar 
might as well claim that the gift was not 
bestowed by the donor, because he put 
out his hand to take it, as for us to im- 
agine that our good things do not come 
from God, because’ we work for them.’” 
“God is most free of his best blessings. 
He affords salvation in common toall his- 
people. He gives honor and riches to 
but few of them;-he-gives Christ and 
heaven to them all. God sometimes 
denies a crumb eve to him on whom he 
bestows a kingdom.” — Wm jinkyn.. 
From the Father of light. See Ps. cxxxv. 
7. God is the Father of the heavenly 
luminaries, for he created them and stilb 
upholds them continually by the word of 
his power. He is also the fountain and. 
source of all light, whether mental or- 
spiritual. See Gen. i. 3 and I Jno. i. 5. 
With whom is no variableness. As there 
is with the sun and the moon which wax. 
bright and grow dim according to their 
seasons. See Rev, xxi. 23. either sha- 
dow of turning. This is an astronomical 
term referring probably to the shadow 
cast by the revolving of the earth. See- 
Ps. cxxxix 12.- Rev. xxi. 25. 


18. Of His own will begat He us. 
Referring to the new birth. See Jno. iii- 
3-5. By the word of truth. ‘' The 
instrumentality through which men are 
born as children of God. It is ‘the 
whole message of God to man,’ revealed: 
chiefly in the character, a and words: 
of Jesus, and through holy men inspired 
by oe Holy Spirit.”"—Peloudct. That 


we should be a hind of first fruits of His 
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en 
hearer only, find any change whatsoever 
wrought in him. 

24 Goeth his way and straightway 
Sorgetteth. So do they who are hearers 
only. They are like the wayside ground 
from which the fowls of the air catch 
away the seed. 

25. “ But whoso looketh into—titerally 
‘‘stoopeth down to take a close look into,’’ 
as in I Pet. i. 12: the perfect law of ib. 
erty. Compare II Cor. iii. 17, 18, and also 
Rom. viii. 2; The law of liberty is con- 
trasted with the bondage of the law. The 
old law carried with it no power to enable 
one to fulfill it—hence it brought the soul 
into bondage, whereas the law of the spirit 
of life in Christ Jesus not only holds up 
the standard, but gives power or liberty to 
come up to the standard. Lwoking at 
Jesus Christ carries marvelous virtue with. 
it. And continucth therein This is com- 
parable to the good ground of Luk. viii: 


creatures, Eph. i. 125 Jer. ii. 3; Rev. 
xiv. 4. ‘We, the first Christians, are 
by regeneration dedicated as the first 
fruits (Num. xv. 20, 21) of a sacrifice 
which shall only be completed with the 
offering up of all creation: Rom. viii. 
20, 21.” —Alford. 

19. Wherefore, because ye are children 
of God, see Eph. v. 8, /et every man be 
swift to hear, This may refer to ‘the 
word of truth,’’ spoken of above. This 
injunction is especially needed in the rush 
of modern life. We cannot hear God’s 
voice unless we listen to it. The message 
still goes forth: ‘* He that hath ears to 
hear /et him hear.’? The very first essen- 
tial for the soul. that wants to be guided, 
is to get quiet enough to hear and under- 
stand the guiding voice. Slow fo speak. 
See Prov. x. 19, xvii. 27, 28; Eccles. v. 
2. ‘Slow to speak authoritatively as a 
master of or teacher of others (Cf. chapter 


From the Phila. Ledger. 
ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 





























The Paith of the Society in the Divinity 
of Christ. 





To the Editor of the Public Ledger, 


Strong efforts have been made of latter 
time to induce people to believe that George 
Fox, William Penn and the early Friends 
did not hold to the doctrine of the necessity 
of the propitiatory sacrifice of our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, on the cross, for the 
redemption of mankind, thus doing them 
great injustice, for all who reject that great 
sacrifice for sins are not such as hold the 
doctrines of the early Friends, 

An Essay on the Faith of the Society of 
Friends, prepared for the Congress of Re- 
ligions, at Chicago, and recently published 
in the Friends’ Intelligencer and the Leb. 
GER, conveys a very erroneous impression 
regarding the early Friends, as though they 
did not believe in the Divinity and Atone- 


iii. 1), slow also to speak such hasty things 
of God, as in verse 13.”—Pe/oubet. ‘It 
is very foolish to promulgate every half- 
formed thought. Ponder, digest, com- 
pare, get the truth clear and settled before 
we utter it, lest we proclaim falsehood 
and injure others.”"—FPesoubet. Slow to 
wrath. ‘They who are quick to speak are 
commonly quick to anger also. See Prov. 
xvi. 32; Eccl. vii. 9. 

20, For the wrath of man, ete. Anger 
even in God’s behalf, does not carry out 
His purposes. 

21. Wherefore lay apart. Rev. Vers. 
‘* putting away,’’ all fisthiness and super- 
Siuity (or ‘‘ overflowing ’’ Rev. Ver.) of 
naughtiness. We are to put off the im. 
pure thought, to have our minds and 
hearts cleansed from sin and also put off 
the outward manifestation of the impurity 
within. Receive with meekness. “The 
ground must be cleaned and cleared 
before the seed can sink in.’’—A/ord. 
The ingrafted word, Rev. Ver., ‘* The 
inplanted word.” No doubt the same as 
the word of truth in ver. 18; that is, the 
Gospel in its fulness. 


22. Be ye doers of the Word. Having 
told us how #0 hear, the Apostle now goes 
on to tell us how #o do. It is still the 
*¢ Word,”’ the whole Gospel, which is to 
be the rule of action. ‘‘ Not only do, 
but be doers. The substantive means 
more than the verb; it carries an endur- 
ing, a sort of official forée with it. ‘Let 
this be your occupation.’ ”——-A/ford, We 
cannot possibly understand the Gospel in 
its fulness until we begin to put it in 
practice, for the salvation of Jesus Christ 
is intended to be lived by and unless it is 
lived out, it remains useless. Deceiving 
your own selves. We do deceive ourselves 
and utterly miss the blessing so long as 
we are satisfied with mere theory. 

23. He is like a man beholding his 
natural face in a glass. Just as in out- 
ward life the mere looking at oneself in 
the glass has no power whatever to change 
one’s appearance; so he who merely 
4ears the word, even though he recognize 
in it that which appears to his own condi- 
tion will-‘never, so long as he remains a 


















15, which receives the word and keeps it. 
This man shall be blessed in his deed. 
Just as with the gdod ground, it brings 
forth richly; so does God’s word the mo- 
ment it becomes fruitful by being put in 
practice. 

26. Seem to be religious, Rev. Ver. 
‘*thinketh himself religious.’’ And bridleth 
not his tongue. This thought is more de- 
veloped in chap. iii. 2-10; where he 
also compares the tongue to the rudder by 
which a ship is controlled, and to the little 
spark which kindles a great conflagration. 
See Ps. xxxiv 13; xxxix. 1; I Pet. iii, 
10: But deceiveth his own heart. ** Men 
are apt to think that if they have certain 
virtues they are good, and that words, 
mere air, are of so little importance that 
they can say what they will, and yet have 
a true heart.’”’ Yet we must remember 
that words are in themselves deeds. This 
man’s religion is vain. ‘‘Whatever other 
evidences of piety there may be, this will 
demonstrate that all those appearances of 
religion are vain.’’— Barnes. 

27. Pure religion. ‘*We must bear in 


translated redigton ; not religion in its es- 
sence in the heart, nor faith in Christ, but 
its outward acts. Perhaps the word wor- 
shipfulness would express his idea. That 
worshipful habit alone is pure aud unde- 
filed in God's sight which has its proper 
effect upon the character and the con- 
duct.’’—Peloubet. To visit the fatheriless 
and widows in their affliction. These two 
classes are mentioned simply as the repre- 
sentatives of all who are in need. Their 
circumstances in the East were especially 
deplorable; widows had no means of 
earning a living and were not allowed to 
make their wants known. And to keep 
himself unspotied from the world Oaly 
the blood of Jesus Christ (see I Jno. i. 9) 
can cleanse continually and keep clean 
from.all pollution. 





Two ITALIAN Proverss.—*‘ A civil an- 
swer to a rude speech costs not much, 
and is worth a great deal.” ‘‘ One mild 
word quenches more heat than a whole 
bucket of water."’ 


ment of our Saviour. 
following extracts are taken: 


mind just what James means in the word — 


From this essay the- 


“If it were needful to state more precisely 
and more compactly the faith of the Friends, 
I should say—and I speak only as an indi- 


vidual member—that it may be given under 


five headings. The first of these is funda- 
mental to all religion. The second is the 
distinctive doctrine of Friends, without which 


there can be no Quakerism. And it, and the 


statements which follow it, as they vary from 
the declared creeds of other religious bodies, 
separate and differentiate Friends from the 
‘churches’ generally. I will call them the 
First Five Principles of Quakerism. 

“First. Zhe Supreme Being. ... 

“Second, Zhe Divine Immanence.. . - 

“Third. Zhe Scriptures... . 

“Fourth, Zhe Divinity of Christ. Con- 
vinced that the divine nature, the Christ 
spirit, the Word *which was in the begin- 
ning, dwelt in Jesus in an unparalleled and, 
to our finite perceptions, immeasurable de- 
gree, we regard him (as John G, Whittier 
has formulated it) as ‘the highest possible 
manifestation of God in man,’ 

“Fifth, Zhe Christ. Rule in Daily 
ER 5. 

And just previously to this it is said that 
whatever “in the theologies of men” 
* proceeds in harmony,” with the idea of “a 
benignant and merciful God” — “ a God of 
love ’*—** proceeds on the line of Quaker- 
ism ; and contrarywise, whatever scheme of 
doctrine is built upon the conception of any 
angry and aggrieved Deity, demanding to 
be appeased and fropitiated, has no logical 
or natural relation to it. But it is true that 
as to this some Friends may differ. In doc- 
trine it is hard to see eye toeye. Is there 
any church where the mind is free, in which 
belief is uniform?” 

Let the honest inquirer read the testimony 
of the early Friends themselves : 


GEORGE FOX; 


Journal, 1644. “This priest Stevens asked 
me why Christ cried out upon the cross, ‘My 
God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me ?” 
and why He said, ‘If it be possible, let this- 
cup pass from me, yet not my will, but 
Thine, be done?’ I told him at that time 
the sins of all mankind were upon Him, and 
their iniquities and tran ions with which 
He was wounded, which He was to bear and 
to be an offering for, as He was man, but 
died not, as He was God: so, in that He 
died for all men, tasting death for every man, 
He was an offering for the sins of the whole 
world, This I spoke, being at that time, 








in a ‘measure, sensible of Christ's suffer- 
ings.” 

O86. “Christ took upon Him the seed 
of Abraham; He doth not say the corrupt 
seed of the Gentiles. So, according to the 
flesh, He was of the Holy seed of Abraham 
and David, and His holy body and blood 
‘was an offering and a sacrifice for the sins of 
the whole world, as a lamb without blemish, 
whose flesh saw no corruption. By the one 
offering of Himself, in the New Testament, 
or New Covenant, He has put an end to all 
the offerings and sacrifices amongst the Jews 
in the Old Testament. 

“Christ, the Holy Seed, was crucified, 
dead, and buried, according to the flesh, and 
taised again the third day, and His flesh saw 
no corruption. Though He was crucified in 
the flesh, yet quickened again by the Spirit, 
and is alive, and liveth forevermore, and 
hath all power in Heaven and earth given 
to Him, and reigneth over all, and is the one 
Mediator between God and man, even the 
man Christ Jesus.” 


ISAAC PENINGTON, 


1667. “ First, we do own that the Word 
of God, the only begotten of the Father, did 
take up a body of the flesh of the Virgin 
Mary, who was of the seed of David, accord 
ing to the Scriptures, and did the will of the 
Father therein, in holy obedience unto Him, 
both in life and death. 

* Secondly, that He did offer up the flesh 
and blood of that body, though not only so; 
for He poured out His soul, He poured out 
His life, a sacrifice or offering for sin (do not, 
oh, do not stumble at it, but rather wait on 
the Lord to understand it: for we speak in 
this matter what we know), a sacrifice unto 
the Father, and in it tasted death for every 
man; and that it is upon consideration and 
through God's acceptance of this sacrifice for 
sin, that the sins of believers be pardoned, 
that God might be just and the justifier of 
him which believeth in Jesus, or who is of 
the faith of Jesus,” 

1675. ‘* Now, as touching the outward, 
which ye say we deny, because of our testi- 
mony to the inward, I have frequently given 
& most solemn testimony thereto, and God 
knoweth it to be the truth of my heart, and 
that the testifying to the inward (from which 
the outward came) doth not make the out- 
ward void, but rather establish it in its place 
and service. God, Himself, who knew what 
virtue was in the inward, yet, hath pleased 
to make use of the outward, and who may 
‘contradict or slight His wisdom and counsel 
therein? Glorious was the appearance and 
manifestation of His Son in the flesh, pre- 
<ious His subjection and holy obedience to 
His Father ; His giving Himself up to death 
for sinners was of great esteem in His eye! 
dt was a spotless sacrifice of great value, and 
effectual for the remission of sins. And I do 
acknowledge humbly unto the Lord the re- 
mission of my sins thereby, and bless the 
Lord for it; even for giving up His Son to 
death for us all, and giving all that believe 


in His name and power to partake of remis- 
sion through Him,” 


ROBERT BARCLAY, 


Apology. 1678.—‘*We do not hereby 
‘intend, any ways, to lessen or derogate from 
the atonement and sacrifice of Jesus Christ ; 

but on the contrary, do magnify and exalt 
‘it. For aswe believe all those things to have 
been certainly transacted, which are record- 
ed in the Holy Scriptures, concerning the 
birth, life, miracles, sufferings, resurrection 
-and ascension of Christ; so we do also be- 
lieve that it is the duty of every one to be- 


- Mieve it, to whom it pleases God to reveal 
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the same, and to bring to them the knowl- 
edge of it; yea, we believe it were damn- 
able unbelief not to believe it, when so de- 
clared, but to resist that holy Seed which, as 
minded, would lead and incline every one to 
believe it, as it is offered unto them ; though 
it revealeth not to every one, the outward 
and explicit knowledge of it, nevertheless 
it always assenteth to it, where it is declared. 
Nevertheless, as we firmly believe it was ne- 
cessary that Christ should come, that by His 
death and sufferings He might offer up Him- 
self a sacrifice to God for our sins, who His 
oneself bore our sins in His own body on the 
tree ; so we believe that the remission of sins 
which any partake of, is only in and by vir- 
tue of that most satisfactory sacrifice, and no 
otherwise.” 
WILLIAM PENN. 


To JOHN FALDO, 1673,—“ Before I leave 
this particular I must again declare that we 
are led by the Light and Spirit of Christ, 
with holy reverence, to confess unto the 
blood of Christ, shed at Jerusalem, as that 
by which a propitiation was held forth to the 
remission of the sins that were past, through 
the forbearance of God, unto all that believe ; 
and we embrace it as such; and do firmly 
believe that thereby God declared His great 
love unto the world, for by it is the conscious- 
ness of sin declared to be taken away, or 
remission sealed to all that have known true 
repentance, and faith in His appearance, 
But, because of the condition—I mean faith 
and repentance—therefore we do exhort all 
to turn theirminds to the Light and Spirit 
of Christ within, that by seeing their condi- 
tions, and being by the same brought both 
into true contrition and holy confidence in 
God's mercy, they may come to receive the 
benefit thereof; for without that necessary 
condition it will be impossible to obtain re- 
mission of sins, though it be so generally pro- 
mulgated thereby.” 

Primitive Christianity Revived, 1696.— 
We do believe that Jesus Christ was our holy 
Sacrifice, Atonement and Propitiation ; that 
He bore our iniquities; and that by His 
stripes we were healed of the wound Adam 
gave us in his fall; and that Ged is just in 
forgiving true penitents, upon the credit of 
that holy offering Christ made of Himself to 
God for us; and that what he did and suffered, 
satisfied and pleased God,—and was for the 
sake of fallen man that had displeased God ; 
and that through the offering up of himself, 
once for all, through the eternal Spirit, He 
hath forever perfected those, in all times, 
that were sanctified, who walked not after 
the flesh, but after the Spirit. 

THOMAS ELLWOOD, 

Fournal, 1699.—‘ Now, herein George 
Keith's both injustice and malice is the greater 
in charging William Penn and his brethren 
the Quakers wlth Deism ; inasmuch as he 
assuredly knows (which some other adver- 
saries have not had the like opportunity to 
know, as he hath had) by certain experience, 
drawn by so many years’ intimate conversa- 
tion with William Penn and the Quakers, tn 
free and familiar conferences, and in reading 
their books,—that Wm. Penn and the Qua- 
kers, both in word and writing, publicly and 
privately, have always and on all occasions, 
confessed, acknowledged, owned, as well as 
believed, the incarnation of Christ, accord- 
ing tothe Holy Scriptures, viz.: ‘ That the 
Word was made flesh,’ John i. 14—that when 
the fullness of time was come, God sent forth 
His Son, made of woman, made under the 
law, to redeem them that were under the 
law. Gal. iv. 4, §; that Christ Jesus being 
in the form of God and thinking it no rob- 
bery to be equal with God, made Himself of 
no reputation, and took upon him the form 








of a servant, and was made in the likeness 
of men; and being found in fashion as a man, 
He humbled Himself, and became obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross. Phil, 
ii. 5, 6, 7, 8. Christ died for our sins, accord- 
ing to the Scriptures, and that He was buried, 
and that He rose again the third day, accord- 
ing tothe Scriptures, I Cor. xv. 3, 4; that 
He was delivered for our offences, and was 
raised again for our justification. Bomans 
iv. 25. That Heis the propitiation for our 
sins, and not for ours only, but for the sins of 
the whole world. I Johnii.2. That He as- 
cended up far above all heavens, that He 
might fill all things. Ephesians iv. 10. That 
He is the one Mediator between God and 
men, I Timothyii. 5. That He is at the 
right hand of God, and maketh intercession 
for us. Romans viii, 34. And is our Advo- 
cate with the Father. I John ii. 1. And that 
it is He which was ordained of God tobe the 
Judge of quick and dead, Acts x. 42. These 
things, I say, George Keith certainly knows, 
have been constantly held, believed, pro- 
fessed and owned by William Penn and his 
brethren, the Quakers in general, botn pri- 
vately and publicly, in word and writing. 
These things are so often testified of in our 
meetings, and havebeen so fully and plainly 
asserted and held forth in our books, that 
we might callin almost as many witnesses 
thereof as have frequented our meetings or 
attentively read our books.” 

Similar testimonies are borne by many 
others, for the early Friends did “see eye to 
eye ;” although they were gathered from dif- 
ferent professions and various circumstances 
of life, yet there was a oneness of belief, into 
which they were brought through obedience 
to the teachings of the one Spirit of Truth, 
the light of Christ in their souls. 

The idea now cherished by many that all 
differences of view are to be borne with in a 
Tteligious society they did not hold; but, on 
the contrary, they jealously guarded what 
they were fully convinced of and firmly be- 
lieved tu be the doctrine of the Gospel. 

Thus, Robert Barclay, in his “ Anarchy of 
the Ranters,” published in 1676, says : 

“Asifa leks be gathered into one fellow- 
ship, by the belief of certain principles, he 
that comes to believe otherwise, naturally 
scattereth himself; for that the cause that 
gathered him istaken away. . ... Suppose 
a people really gathered unto the belief of 
the true and certain principles of the gospel ; 
if any of these le shall arise and con- 
tradict any of those fundamental truths, whe- 
ther have not such as stand, good right to 
cast such an one out from among them, and 
to pronounce positively, this is’contrary to the 
truth we profess and own, and therefore ought 
to be rejected. and not received, nor yet he 
that assertsas one of us? And is not this 
obligatory upon all the members, seeing all 
are concerned in the like care as to them- 
selves, to hold the right and shut out the 
wrong? I cannot tell if any man of reason 
can well deny this ; however I shall prove it 
next from the testimony of the Scripture.” 

The,above is taken from a compilation of 
extracts from the writings of the early Friends 
on these subjects, substantiated by passages 
from the Holy Scriptures, to all of which the 
interested reader is referred. J. E. M. 





It is to be lamented that a great num- 
ber of upright and amiable persons in 
public and private life observe no method- 
ical regulations in their business and 
families, and this is perhaps one reason 
why they are not prosperous in their tem- 
poral affairs. 
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BY JACOB’S WELL. 


BY WILLIAM KITCHING. 


(Continued from page 254.) 


PART II. 
‘The woman heard the words of grace 
That from the Saviour fell, 
The light of truth upon His face 
Was unmistakable! 


She begged a draught, that she might know 
Her thirst for ever o’er, 

Might feel the spring of life to flow 
And come to draw no more. 


“ Go call thy husband !” Jesus said, 
“* And hither quick return !” 

Full well He knew the life she led 
And needed not to learn. 


‘What she supposed He never knew, 
That five had called her “wife !” 
She marvelled as He brought to view 

The story of her life, 


** Thou art a Prophet, I perceive ;” 
With reverent look she said : 

The noonday sunbeams seemed to weave 
A glory round His head, 


“Our fathers worshipped " she pursued, 
“On yonder mountain hoar, 

Its summit is with ruins strewed, 
Our Temple is no more! 


* Ye say that on Moriah’s mount 
Alone may prayer be made, 
‘That Salem is the only fount 
Where living streams e’er played, 


“*Oh say, for Thou must surely know 
Which is the Holy Ground, 

‘Whence grace and mercy ever flow, 
Where God alone is found !” 


“* Believe Me,” thus the Saviour spake, 
“The hour draws quickly near 

When none their country need forsake 
To prove their heart sincere. 


«* When neither on Mount Gerizim, 
Nor on Moriah’s hill, 

Need men approach to worship Him 
Who doth Cratsion fill. 


** Ye worship still ye know not what, 
We know the God we choose, 

Salvation, for His people wrought, 
Is only of the fews! 


** God is a Spirit ;—everywhere 
In manhood or in youth, 

Must each his offering prefer 
In spirit and in truth, 


“‘ Such worshippers the Father seeks, 
And wheresoe’er they meet 

For then the bread of life He breaks, 
Whilst at the Mercy seat 

They list the loving words He speaks 
In converse rich and sweet,” 


‘The woman answered, “ Sir I’ve heard 
Messiah shall appear 

Full soon, shall we not wait the word 
Of that anointed Seer ?” 


“* Messiah hath indeed drawn nigh 
To commune thus with thee !’ 

The Saviour answered—“ Even I 
That speak to thee am He |” 


(To be concluded.) 
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A SALARIED MINISTRY. 
Editor of Friends’ Review. 

It is very observable that Christ no- 
where in his discourses with his disciples 
enjoined upon them to receive any pe- 
cuniary compensation for their labors in 
the ministry of the Word. Neither on the 
occasion when he sent forth the seventy 
to preach repentance, nor in that last and 
great commission delivered to them just 
before he was taken up, and in which he 
commands them to go forth and disciple 
all nations is there the least allusion to or 
promise of any wordly advantage that 
would accrue to them in return for pro- 
claiming the Glad Tidings. That com- 
mission which, in al! its unsurpassable 
majesty, solemnity and power, has been 
ringing in the souls of the devoted follow- 
ers of our Lord for the last eighteen hun- 
dred years, was not to be delivered to the 
waiting world for either silver or gold! 
It treated of things which could not be 
purchased for the perishing treasure of 
earth or time. Its touch could degrade 
but not exalt them, could contaminate but 
not redeem them. Christ’s words to his 
apostles were, ‘‘ freely as ye have received 
freely give.” 

It could not have been otherwise. To 
abolish all paid ministry was a part of his 
mission. The Jewish church had for hun- 
dreds of years from the time of its organi- 
zation, received tithes for the support of 
its priesthood and temple service. This 
was now to be done away. It belonged 
to the old order of things. It had had 
its day; it had fulfilled its period of use- 
fulness, and was now to disappear, that 
a higher, greater and more universal dis- 
pensation might have sway. 

Christ had established a free gospel 
ministry. Throughout the subsequent 
period of their lives the disciples strictly 
adhered to the commands of their Lord 
and Master respecting the freedom of 
their ministry. 

The sacred narrative gives no intima- 
tion of any of them receiving in the 
slightest degree stipendiary rewards for 
their ministerial services, but on the con- 
trary, abounds with instances where by 
their chief leaders such a thing is ex- 
pressly disowned, and which the brethren 
are cautioned to avoid. Hence the con- 
clusion is that if it had been well and 
good for such an institution as a paid 
ministry to exist we should, by those 
having in charge the early church, have 
had it acknowledged, allowed and ap- 
proved. Furthermore, we may affirm 
that whatever practice of a fundamental 
character pertaining to the . Christian 
church of to-day, that is not in accord- 
ance with the teachings of the Apostles, 
and has not their sanction, is not only 
unscriptural, but is without apology for its 
existence. Taking out of account alto- 


gether the element of inspiration and - 


regarding the Apostles as speaking in 
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their own wisdom and not guided im- 
mediately by the spirit of the risen Lord, 
their words would, notwithstanding, in 
these particular matters, in which it was 
their peculiar province to deal, have, for 
the Church in all succeeding ages a force 
and influence amounting to an authority 
both absolute and supreme. Bat their 
claim to attention and deference is de- 
rived from no common source. They 
had their credentials from the King of 
kings. They it were through whose 
agency Christ had founded his Church, 
and through whom his errand of mercy 
and redemption was to be given to the 
world. They it were to whose keeping 
were entrusted the preservation and pro- 
pagation of those truths upon which 
Christianity is built. They it were who 
had been the bosom companions of our 
Lord during his earthly ministry, who 
had been trained and instructed for the 
very purpose which they afterwards ful- 
filled—who had received the commission 
to carry on his work before he was as- 
cended, and subsequently confirmed to 
them in a manner at once final and 
miraculous. 

It is clear, upon a little reflection, that 
the office of Christian minister is the most 
important and responsible trust that man 
can possibly be qualified to assume. The 
eternal salvation of one soul, says a cer- 
tain divine, is of greater importance and 
big with greater events than the temporal 
salvation of a whole kingdom, though it 
were for the space of ten thousand ages. 
If this be true we are led to entertain 
some idea of the awful responsibilities of 
that office whose special function is to 
call, invite and persuade men to come 
unto Him, who only is able to confer 
upon them the gift of eternal salvation. 
Although a minister of the word, let him 
acquit himself never so creditably, cannot 
succeed in bringing every one of his 
hearers to a sense of their spiritual neces- 
sities; yet it is fearfully incumbent upon 
him to see that the soul’s welfare of a 
single one be not hindred, jeopardized, or 
finally rendered forever hopeless through 
any remissness of duty, or want of general 
fitness of his own for his high calling. 
At this juncture we have to speak of that 
seemingly invincible prejudice which so 
unhappily prevails with a great portion of 
mankind against the Christian Church, 
Whence does it come? Upon whom or 
what shall be charged the responsibility? 
We do not refer to those who are scorners 
because they will be scorners, but to that 
very numerous class who would be kindly 
disposed to the Church and who would 
hardly fail to acknowledge and be led by 
the truth, but yet are left from any 
saving participation in it by reason of 
certain institutions connected therewith,. 
whose operation has, to their view, the 
effect to change the great, beneficent and 
eternal purposes of Christ as regards our 
race, into what is a mere selfish scheme, 
the use of which is for the worldly 
advantage of a few individuals. Supreme 
among those institutions is that known as 
a salaried ministry. To its influsnce may 
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be rightly attributed largely the slow 
progress and meagre results of the Church, 
and which so much serves to perplex and 
discourage the zealous Christian. « 

Let us press this question a little further. 
The measure of influence which a preacher 
of the gospel will exert by virtue of his 
learning, elocution and other adventitious 
aids will be found to bear but a small 
proportion to the influence which he will 
exert by virtue alone of the sincerity in 
which -he is believed to hold his pro- 
fessions. A pleasing manner, a charming 
delivery, together with great powers to 
appeal to the heart and intellect of his 
hearers, may do much to contribute to a 
preacher’s popularity ; but these qualities, 
desirable as they may be, will add little 
to his real usefulness, unless his sincerity 
in what he professes be beyond question. 
Without that grand quality he is but 
little better than a sounding brass or 
tinkling symbol. Be his-other qualifica- 
tions and accomplishments ever so bril- 
liant he can hold no place in point of real 
usefulness to his plainer brother whose 
chief recommendation perhaps is his un- 
doubted sincerity in what he professes ; 
whose ** burden” is manifest, who runs 
because he has been sent, who prophesies 
because he has been spoken to, who dares 
all and everything for the truth, who 
delights in personal sacrifices that the 
truth may be magnified the more, and 
who refuses to take advantage of his 
sacred office to secure any worldly gain to 
himself. 

Sincerity, then, is the prime condition 
of a preacher’s substantial worth in the 
ministerial field. Yet, having received 
stipendiary rewards for his ministry, has 
he not thereby most seriously called in 
question his sincerity of zeal and purity of 
motive? With what effcctiveness can 
he be expected to urge the glorious and 
immortal truths of Christ’s Christianity 
upon his hearers when he is himself con- 
stantly supporting a direct and egregious 
violation of one of its fundamental arti- 
cles—the freedom of the Christian minis- 
try? It is difficult, indeed, and pot with- 
out good reason, for the recipient of one 
thousand or twenty thousand dollars a 
year, as the case may be, for preaching 
the Word of God, to persuade the mu/ti. 
tude of these truths while he is deriving 
a@ pecuniary advantage therefrom that 


enables him to live in a condition far_ 


superior to the majority of those to 
whom he addresses his exhortations. He 
May preach for the love of the Cause, or 
he may preach for the love of the money 
which thus accrues to him; certainly it 
cannot be for the love of both. 

In speaking as we have we do not wish 
to be understood as averring that every 
preacher who is paid is simply nothing 
more than a hireling who careth more for 
his wages than for the sheep intrusted to 
his oversight. That-there are many, 
very many, preachers of religion who 
receive a regular and stipulated salary, 
yet whose zeal and purity of motive in 
the cause of Truth goes, we believe, with- 
out saying. They would, we are sure, 
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be just as devoted and zealous and far 


more effective were they out altogether of 


that system which allows stipendiary re- 
wards to those who minister the word. 
The history of the Christian religion 
abounds with instances in proof of the fore- 
going observations. Witness the apos- 
tles themselves. To their disinteres:ed- 
ness aud selfdenial alone and that of 
their immediate successors is attributable, 
in no small measure, the rapid effusion 
and kindly reception of the Gospel dur- 
ing the first one hundred years of its 


promulgation. E. O. VARNEY. 
Desr Isianp, Oregon. 





BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTES. 

THE GoL_pEen CLEw; or Why we Chil- 
dren are Friends. Price with postage, 50 
cents per copy. For sale by Friends’ Book 
and Tract Committee, 45 East Tenth St., 
New York. 

An admirable little book has been pub- 
lished lately by West, Newman & Co., 
54 Hatton Garden, London, called ‘* The 
Golden Clew ; or Why we Children are 
Friends.”’ 

It is written by Mrs. Crosfield, of Rei- 
gate, England, who is the wife and daugh- 
ter of well-known English Frieods, and is 
herself a Christian worker of great ability 
and success. 

The object of the book is to present the 
subject of Quakerism from the standpoint 
of children, and to put the essential doc- 
trines of our Society into such language 
and modes of expression as children can 
understand. As far asI know this object has 
never before been attempted, and yet from 
my own personal experience as.a child I 
cannot too strongly assert its importance. 
Such a book as this wou'd have been an 
unspeakable boon to me in those days, and 
would, I am convinced, have saved me 
many years of wandering from the fold of 
my fathers. 

Friends have always, and rightly, I be- 
lieve, been very careful, as our writer says 
in her preface, of ‘‘ usurping that place 
towards the soul of the child which should 
be filled by its Heavenly Father alone.” 
But at the same time our writer recog- 
nizes, what is undoubtedly the truth, that 
if the ** matters of highest importance are 
left in such vague remoteness that nothing 
definite concerning them ever reaches the 
child through the parent’s instrumentali- 
ty,’’ other instrumentalities will almost 
certainly fill the vacancy. The page, as 
she says, cannot always remain blank. 
“ Impressions pour in upon it daily, if not 
from ourselves, then from others, and the 
Divine and sacred teachings, which we 
prayerfully trust are being traced there 
from above, are overlaid by a palimpsest, 
less sacred, from earthly sources.’’ 

It is therefore a cause for much thank- 
fulness that such a book as the one we are 
reviewing should have been written. It 
takes up one after another most of the 
principles of Quakerism, such as the new 
birth, united worship, the Ordinances, the 
guidance of the Spirit, and treats them 
most successfully from the child’s stand- 
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point, simplifying all that might seem mys- 
terious to. a child, and making everything 
practical to the child’s life. The writer 
says in her preface that nothing can be 
further from her wish than to ‘‘ premature- 
ly crowd the child’s mind with religious 
truth,’’ and that ‘‘ in no case should it be 
forced upon him,” and this little book 
seems to accomplish its object without 
either of these difficulties. The children 
and by simple daily 
events to the consideration of the various 
themes, and find them fitting in easily to 
their accustomed lines of thought, so that 
they are made into good ‘‘ Friends’’ al- 
most without knowing that they are being 


are led natt 


taught at all. 


One point in the book especially pleases 
me. It is stated by the writer as follows: 
‘‘ The line chosen has been a positive 
rather than a negative one; not of apology 
for the attitude of Friends towards the 
things they do not; believe, but a simple 
statement of what they do believe. 
the faith which is to remove mountains 
must have something more substantial for 
its basis than a disbelief in the creed of 
others ; and we want our children to find 
that the faith of their fathers is areal vital 
power, which makes every avenue of life 
nobler and brighter, and has as much to 
do with the home as with the church.” 

I can most heartily recommend this 
little book to all parents who desire to 
make their children good ‘‘ Friends’’ as 
well as good Christians, and can truly say 
that in helping them to be the first it will 
greatly help them tu be the last also. 

HANNAH WHITALL SMITH. 


Porter & CoatEs have sent us a copy 
“of a poem entitled, ‘‘A New Curriculum,’’ 
found among the posthumous papers of 
Elbert Cole. This curriculum is given in 
answer to the following advertisement,— 
‘*Wanted — A motive to encourage a 
healthful child’s desire for activity, which 
will prevent him from injuring his mus- 
cular system.” It is a very bright, suc- 
cessful poem, broadly marking out pro- 
per way to develop the physical, mental 
and religious nature. We quote a passage 


near the end : 


’ You will hear of a fortress, 
Wherever you stray ; 
Will be told it is useless 
And gone to decay. 


* All sorts of missiles 
Are aimed at its wall; 
All sorts of prophesies 
Preach of its fall, 


** Its foundation was laid 
By Jehovah of old ; 
And as yet not a shot 
Of the archers has told. 


“ Be brave and courageous 
And fear not to own, 
Its walls are, in some spots, 
By weeds overgrown, 


“ Be one of the helpers 
To tear them away, 
To prove it still sound, 
ntouched by: decay. 
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“ The Church of the Lord! 

It is spacious and strong. 

It has room for all peoples, 
Where’er they belong. 


“ The oye and the prophet 
Still minister there, 
To all who will hear it, 
His message to bear. 


«“ His message of Mercy, 
His message of Love, 
His message of hope, 
By the whispering Dove. 


“* His message of Pardon, 
His message of peace, 

From the weight of transgression 
His bond of Release.” 


How THE CopEx was Founp.—Lewis 
and Gibson. Stanley Rhoads Yarnall. 

J Rendell Harris during his too brief 
residence in Baltimore and at Haverford 
College, interested his wide circle of 
friends to a greater or less extent, in tex- 
tual criticism, and in all that pertains to 
advanced study of the sources of New 
Testament text and history. Even were 
this not the case in these days when a 
new ‘‘find’’ in the Orient, or a new 
interpretation of a disputed passage of 
Scripture, is quickly blazoned abroad in 
the religious and secular press, one need 
make no apology for bringing to notice 
an unpretentious book, which tells of the 
discovery of an important codex of the 
ancient Syriac gospels, and also of the part 
which Professor Harris had in the event. 

The book ‘‘How the Codex was 
Found,” publised recently at Cambridge, 
England, by Macmillan and Bowes, is 
edited by Margaret Dunlop Gibson, and 
is chiefly a compilation from the journal 
of his sister Mrs. Lewis, whose was the 
leading part in the two expeditions to 
Sinai, which proved so fruitful of valuable 
results. 

Mrs. Lewis and her sister are two Eng- 
lish ladies of marked ability as linguists. 
‘They have had the advantages of residence 
at the educational centres of England, 
and of intimate association with the best 
English scholars. They had for some 
time desired to visit Mt. Sinai, because 
of its sacred associations, and were finally 
persuaded to do so, through the discover- 
ies made at the Convent of St. Catherine 
‘by Professor Harris in 1889, and by his 
personal interest and encouragement. 
The ladies were the better prepared for 
‘such a journey, by reason of their exten- 
sive travels in the less frequented parts of 
Greece. 

After receiving from Professor Harris 
careful instruction in methods of photo- 
graphing ancient manuscripts, they start- 
ed on the expedition. Leaving Cairo, 
where they had spent some days, they 
reached Sinai, after a tedious passage, in 
the early part of Second Month, 1892, by 
camels. The strangers were received by 


the Prior of the Convent of St. Catherine, 
and by Galakteon, ‘‘whose eyes sparkled 
“with sincere pleasure, when he read our 
letter to himself, from Rendell Harris. 
“The world is not so large after all,’ he 
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exclaimed, ‘when we can have real friends 
in such distant lands.’ ’’ 

The travellers were given every facility 
for examining the library, and were shown 
every courtesy. They remained about a 
month near the Convent busily photog- 
raphing whatever was thought to be of 
greatest value, although they suffered ex- 
tremely from cold, both in the library and 
in their tents, the temperature often fall- 
ing at night to below zero. 

On their return to England, the films 
were developed ; and the most important 
of them proved to be photographs of a 
palimpsest of which the upper writing 
consisted of lives of female saints, while 
the under or erased writing was suspected 
to be an ancient text of the Gospels in 
Syriac. This suspicion was afterward 
found to be correct; and Prof. Barkitt 
and the late Professor Bensley, agreed 
that the text was of great value. It was 
very complete and promised to supercede 
the famous Cureton text, made up of 
fragments of the Syriac gospels. As a 
result of this investigation a second expe- 
dition was made to Sinai in 1893. This 
time the party consisted of Mrs. Lewis 
and her sister Mrs. Gibson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Burkitt, Professor and M<s. Bensley, 
and J. Rendell Harris. Atter a few weeks 
spent in Cairo, where they obtained full 
liberty to catalogue the library of the 
Convent, they proceeded on the journey, 
reaching Sinai, on the 8th of Second 
month, 1893. 

The scholars were soon at work on the 
codex, reading from early morning to 
late evening. They were permitted to 
take the manuscript to their tents, where 
a disposition of labor was made, Profes- 
sor Harris taking the first one hundred 
pages, Mr. Burkitt the second hundred, 
and Professor Bensley the rest, there be- 
ing in all three ‘hundred and twenty 
pages of the ‘palimpsest of the gospels in 
Syriac. 

Mrs. Lewis helped them greatly by the 
use of a chemical preparation, which re- 
stored the ink to something of its old dis- 
tinctness. By this means the colophon 
was finally read, which told that the text 
was that of the separate Syriac gospels. 

Before the convent was left, the library 
was catalogued, and no doubt a great deal 
of valuable material was unearthed, 
which had not seen the light of day for 
many years. 

Although the return was a pleasant one, 
a gloom was spread over the expedition 
by the death of Professor Bensley, who 
died soon after arriving in England of a 
disease contracted in Rome. 

In conclusion we quote the last para- 
graphs of the book: 

‘*It is too soon to tell what the influ- 
ence of the new éodex will be upon the 
canon of Scripture. The last twelve 
verses of St. Mark’s Gospel are conspicu- 
ous by their absence, St. Luke beginning 
on the same page as St. Mark ends. The 
greeting of the angels to the shepherds in 
Luke ii-14 is ‘*Good will towards men.” 
Lastly our manuscript is linked to the 
_cureton by its colophon, which came up 
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upder the reviver and which tells us that 
these are the ‘‘separated Gospels.” The 
Gospels end on page three hundred and 
twenty of the manuscript ; the remainder 
is apochryphal writings in Syriac and in 
Greek, which are as yet only partly tran- 
scribed. 

We can only hope that this discovery 
of an early text of God’s great message to 
the world may lead to an increased inter- 
est in Syriac studies, and to a renewed 
search in Eastern monasteries for further 
documents, which will, like the ‘‘ Apol- 
ogy of Aristides,’’ give us a more intelli- 
gent insight into the lives of the first 
martyrs and confessors.’’ 

The book also contains an account of 
the convent of St. Catherine, translated 
from the Greek of a recent traveller; 
and also the narrative of St. Silvia, of 
Aquitaine, a pious nun, and a great trav- 
eller, who visited the convent in the latter 
part of the 4th century, A. D. 





Correspondence. 


Toxyo, Japan, Tenth mo, 11, 1893. 
Editor of Friends’ Review. 

Friends’ Mission House, where we have 
been very hospitably received, is admir- 
ably situated, on an elevated piece of 
ground, from which, on fine days, Fuki- 
yama may be seen, robed in snow, sixty 
miles away. Mary Gundry and Mary M. 
Haines have the care of eighteen girls as 
boarders, with a number of day-scholars. 
Joseph and Sarah M. Cosand’s house is 
close by; and the meeting-house is near, 
a little lower down. Mita Sheba, where 
these buildings are, is a suburban, though 
very populous, part of the great city of 
Tokyo, which contains more than a mil- 
lion of people. 

Besides the girls’ school in the Mission 
building, there is a boys’, school, whose 
principal is Kaifu, who has recently re- 
turned asa graduate from Earlham Col- 
lege, after three years’ study there; there 
is also a night-school for younger boys. 
Jos. Cosand has a Bible school for young 
men on First-days ; and a Bible school with 
fifty or sixty younger scholars is led on 
First-day afternoons, with great anima- 
tion, by a Japanese young man, a mem. 
ber of the meeting. 

Fifty or more Japanese of both sexes, 
including the girls’ school, attend the 
meeting, morning and evening. So far as 
the services differ from what, until recent 
times, was always the usage among Friends 
in America, no greater difference exists 
than naturally belongs to a transition from 
the ways of a people antipodal to us not 
only in longitude but in heredity and pre- 
possessions. Enjoyable, to my ears, was 
the singing, in their own language, in the 
evening, of the hymn, ‘‘ Nearer, my God 
to thee; the words of the first verse of 
which are as follows: ’ 

“Wago mi Kami ni 
Chikasukan - 
Ari to mo nado 
Kanashimubeki 
Waga mi Kami ni 
ikasukan.” 
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Without pre-arrangement, several tock 
part in the exercises of the meetings. The 
longest discourse was in the evening, bya 
Japanese medical student, referring, we 
were told, with much appropriateness, to 
the recent death of a young woman at 
Dr. Whitney’s hospital. 

Lympathetic approval was mingled with 
amusement at our visit on a week day 
evening to the school for little boys, in a 
room at the rear of the meeting-house. 
Following Mary M. Haines and Mr. Kuno 
(a pillar in the meeting as well as in the 
mission schools), I covered my shoes with 
socks, and stepped upon the clean mat ; 
having, as a foreigner, the privilege of a 
chair, the only one in the room. The 
four teachers and fourteen scholars all sat 
on their feet (how else can we describe 
it ?) on the floor, at long tables not more 
than a foot in height. All the children’s 
voices were heard at once; some reading 
their lessons from books or from the 
blackboard, others learning them aloud, 
and several counting, as exercises in arith- 
metic, on the sorodar, which is used by the 
Japanese, not only in school but in mak- 
iDg purchases and sales in the shops or 
elsewhere. 

About a hundred Christian missionaries 
are resident in Tokyo. Opportunity was 
given us to meet with the greater number 
of them last week, to hear accounts of 
work done by others in Burmah and As- 
sam. A similar privilege is promised us 
this week at Friends’ mission house. Of 
the many strange and interesting things 
to be seen in this strange country, some- 
thing may be said later. 

H. HARTSHORNE. 





OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. 


WASHINGTON, Eleventh mo. 8, 1893.— 
Clara Barton told the sad story of the suf- 
ferings of the colored people of the recent 
storm-swept Port Royal Islands, off the 
coast of South Carolina, to an apprecia- 
tive audience, at the Washington head- 
quarters of the Red Cross Society, on 
Second-day evening. Six thousand houses 
were destroyed and thirty thousand of the 
inhabitants of the eighty islands are with- 
out even the barest necessities. At the 
request of the Governor of South Caro- 
lina the Red Cross Society has undertaken 
to care tor and aid these poor people un- 
til next year’s crops can be grown. Ciara 
Barton sent a petition to Congress just 
before adjournment asking that $50,000 
be appropriated to aid in this work, but 
the joint resolution authorizing the ap- 
propriation was not acted upon. Although 
disappointed she was not surprised at the 
failure to get the appropriation from Con- 
gress, and she will go right ahead in per- 
sonally directing the work of relieving the 
sufferers and trusting that private contri- 
butions will, as they have so often done 
before, supply the money and other things 
needed. The Red Cross Society has pur- 





in rebuilding houses, and contributions of 
either money or useful articles will be 
thankfu'ly received. 

The impression made upon the good 
people of Washington by the International 
Christian Workers Association, which held 
its sixth annual convention here, was such 
a pleasant one that.it was determined to 
waylay a number of the eastern members 
of the association when they passed through 
on the way to Atlanta, Georgia, where 
their eighth annual convention will be 
held, and give them a brotherly greeting 
and Godspeed. The greeting took the 
form of two meetings, one presided over 
by John C. Collins,of New Haven, Conn., 
secretary of the association, and the other 
held under the auspices of the Central 
Union Mission. Among'the speakers was E. 
P. Hammond, who recalled tosome of the 
older people present the remarkable series 
of revival meetings he held upon the 
steps of the Capitol building in 1876. 
These meetings were perhaps the most 
memorable ever held in Washington ; 
they continued daily for ten weeks and 
audiences of from 15,000 to 20,000 were 
the rule during the greater portion of that 
time. Much good work has been done by 
those who were converted at those meet- 
ings and several of the converts were on 
hand to greet E. P. Hammond. The dele- 
gates to the convention yesterday went on 
their way rejoicing. 

The Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia ignored the construction put 
upon the law by their own attorney, and 
ordered that no saloon keeper who had 
applied for a liquor license should be ar- 
rested for selling liquor without a license 
pending action upon his application. To 
have accepted the construciion put upon 
the law by the attorney for the District 
would have been distasteful to the power- 
ful liquor interests, and would also have 
been an innovation that people have ceased 
to expect from our public officials. 

The coincidence of three Washington 
ministers having made the assassination of 
Mayor Harrison the basis of their sermons 
last Sabbath has been widely commented 
upon. In the first place it was unusual 
for our ministers to take such a theme, 
and in the next place some of the lan- 
guage and sentiments used by them was 
still more unusual here. There are many 
things which should never be said in a 
puplit. 

If enthusiastic work thoroughly system- 
ised will accomplish it the local Christian 
Endeavorers will succeed in bringing the 
1896 national convention of that organi- 
zation to Washington. Although the time 
is nearly three years off they recognize 
that no time is to be lost as the conventions 
for 1894 and 1895 have already been lo- 
cated in other cities. 





We may not live to be troubled by the 
evil we fear. He who knows our state, 
our infirmities, and our troubles, may 
graciously take us to himself before the 
evil may reach us. 





Household Department 





Tue following article contains pretty 
strong statements, and may give a picture 
of things quite new to many; but those 
who are acquainted with the inner history 
of homes in many sections, and even 
prosperous ones, know how true it is, and 
how pitiable it is that it is true. 

The most pathetic sight on earth, not 
excepting a sick baby, is the knotted, 
bent back of the woman who has spent 
the best years of her life as the so-called 
mistress of a farm. There is but one thing 
that matches it, and that is her face, large- 
eyed, withered, rigid, dead; she has borne 
her children, suffered her woman’s hope 
and baptism of pain, and has done the 
work every day that would have broken 
down three men. When the farm hand 
came in from the field he ruminated on 
the doorstep or with his feet on the hearth. 
She had the dishes to wash, the children 
to put to bed, and'then sat down with the 
family mending basket. In the early days 
she had her ambitions for herself and her 
children and her husband. 

But now hard work and that mortgage 
on the farm have eaten out her heart, and 
now it is with a sort of hopeless, bovine 
patience she looks on children grown up 
to just what she did not wish, while her 
immortal hope has dwindled to one great 
yearning for rest. Is there nothing better 
for the woman of the American farm? 
No remedy? There is. Let her begin her 
life not only as the farmer’s wife, but as 
his partner in business. There are money- 
making interests on a farm which are for 
ever undeveloped unless the woman makes 
them evolute ; but first and chief it is ne- 
cessary, unless the farmer's wife will settle 
down to be only the head ‘* girl’’ of the 
concern without a dollar of wages—work- 
ing for her victuals and clothes—that she 
shall manage some cash-producing busi- 
ness and be recognized as a producer. 
Such a position is imperative to prevent 
the whole investment of the farm being 
risked in one-sided farming, and that the 
man’s side, for, however wise his manage- 
ment, it represents only the masculine 
idea. There are capabilities in a woman 
for organizing and utilizing money-mak- 
ing opportunities on a farm that would 
otherwise go to waste. Her main ob- 
stacles are that she will not plan broadly 
enough, will not thoroughly acquaint her- 
self with business details, and will be too- 
timid to assume financial responsibility in 
the face of the wet-blanketing her propo- 
sitions will get nine times out of ten.— 
Harrikt B, Ke.ts in Onion Signal. 


Every form of bread-making is inter- 
esting to somebody. Here is a very good® 
way: Put half a pint of sweet milk into- 
half a pint of water, both of them luke- 
warm, and to them add a cake of com- 
pressed yeast, dissolved in two table- 
spoonfuls of cold water. When sweet. 
milk is not to be had, 4 pint of con- 
densed milk diluted with water to half a. 
pint may be used, The mixture is next 
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put in a bowl of blue enameled earthen- 
ware, with a white lining, and into it you 
drop sifted flour from a little. scoop. 
When the wooden spoon used has stirred 
in enough flour to make a dough that can 
be handled without running, every par- 
ticle is turned upon the bread board. 
Then it is kneaded ever so lightly with the 
back of the hand until it can be easily 
handled without using flour or sticking to 
anything. Too vigorous kneading is not 
good for the bread ; stretching and pull- 
ing are what the dough needs. The bread 
after the kneading is put into a greased 
bowl, covered with a linen cloth, and left 
to rise twice the size it was when put into 
the bowl. The tme for rising is about 
three hours. The dough is then taken 
from the bowl and cut into loaves of 
various s‘zes and put into the tins, in 
which it is baked for an hour. The loaves 
bake from twenty to fifty minutes, accord. 
ing to size. After baking, the bread is not 
covered, but is laid across a pan and 
placed in a draught between a window 
and door, 
DOUGHNUTS IN RHYME, 


One cup of sugar, one cup of milk; 
Two eggs beaten fine as silk, 
Salt and nutmeg (lemon'll do); 
Of baking powder, teaspoons two. 
Lightly stir the flour in ; 
Roll on pie board, not too thin; 
Cut in diamonds, twists or rings. 
Drop with care the doughy things 
Into fat that briskly swells 
Evenly the spongy cells. 
Watch with care the time for turning ; 
Fry them brown—just short of burning. 
Roll in sugar ; serve when cool. 
Price—a quarter for this rule. 

Ladies’ Home Fournal. 





FROM WILLIAM PENN’S “NO 
CROSS, NO CROWN.” 


Bulstrode Whitlock has left his own 
character in his ‘* Memorials of English 
Affairs,’’ a book that shows both his em- 
ployments and great abilities, He was 
almost ever a commissioner and compan- 
ion with those great men whom the Lords 
and Commons of England, at several 
times, appointed to treat with Charles I 
for peace. He was commissioner of the 
great seal, ambassador to the crown of 
Sweden, and sometimes president of the 
council, a scholar, a lawyer, a statesman; 
in short, he was one of the most accom- 
plished men of the age. Being with him 
sometime at his own house in Berkshire, 
where he gave me that account I have re- 
lated of Chancellor Oxenstiern, amongst 
many serious things he spoke this was very 
observable. 

**I have ever thought,’’ said he, ‘‘there 
has been but one true religion im the 
world; and that is the work of the Spirit 
of Gcd in tke hearts and souls of men. 
There have been, indeed, divers forms 
and shapes of things through the many 
dispensations of God to men, answerable 
to His own wise ends. But the old world 
had the Spirit of God, for it strove with 
them ; and the new world has the Spirit 








of God,—both Jew and Gentile,—and it 
strives with all; and they that have been 
led by it, have been the good people in 
every dispensation of God to the world,’’ 
Page 318, Friends’ Library Edition. 


** By *‘ Friends’ Library,’’ I mean the 


work published by William & Thomas 
Evans, of Philadelphia, commenced in 


1837. I presume it is in the library of 
Haverford School, thcugh Wm. Penn’s 
‘* No Cross, etc.,”” is published in many 


forms and in many languages. In a copy 


bought a year or so since at Friends’ 
book store, on Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
I searched for the part recently read in a 
number of ‘‘ Friends’ Library,’’ which I 
remembered reading with a beloved bro- 
ther who was removed by death in 1855, 
—but failed to find,it. I do not wisn to 
trespass on thy time, but am sincerely 
thy friend of the work taken charge of by 
thee. EC. JouNson. 





Tue Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, founded in 1844, is nearing its 
jubilee, a fact dwelt upon in the ‘‘ Year 


_Book’’ just issued. Fifty years ago a 


small number of earnest young men in 
the city of London met together to devise 
means for ‘improving the spiritual con- 
dition of young men engaged in the drap- 
ery and other trades.”” From that small 
beginning sprang a work which has thrown 
out its branches over the world, and its 
originator, George Williams, still lives to 
see his offspring grown into a flourishing 
and healthy manhood. During the year 
for which the figures are given in the Year 
Book the membership in the United 
Kingdom has increased from 83 817 to 
87 464, and in the last decade the in- 
crease has amounted to 41,500, Part of 
this increase is due to a widened scope, a 
more attractive programme, and the pro- 
vision in many instances of more suitable 
premises. This last forward step has alone 
been responsible for a marked increase, 
and at the present time eighty British As- 
sociations are occupying their own prop 
erty, with a consequent freedom, which 
must have good results. But there is still 
room for much greater activity. Already 
the Associations in the United States are 
far ahead of those in England, and their 
membership numbers nearly a quarter of 
a million. The enterprise and vigor 
characteristic of Americans is evident here 
as in other directions. In some of the 
large ‘cities neither money nor active 
work are wanting to make the Associa- 
tions attractive to young men. The work 
is one that appeals to the sympathy of the 
Christian public. From the young men 
of to day our leaders of to-morrow will be 
chosen, and much depends on the influ- 
ences under which they are brought. The 
indifference of a large number of young 
men isasad feature of our time. With 
many the one aim, beyond a perfunctory 
performance of the duties to which they 
must necessarily attend, seems to be a 
course of self-gratfication. The Young 
Men’s Christian Association is one of the 
agencies which seek to infuse them with 


nobler aims. In the attempt to win their 
sympathes it employs attractions of a 
physical and intellectual character. From 
this the next step is to win them for 
Christ. In its inception the Association 
aimed only at’ ‘improving the spiritual 
condition of young men,”’ and there are 
Associations to day who still imagine that 
anything further is beyond their province.. 
But the healthiest Associaticns will be 
those which seek to touch the young man 
at every point. 





Died. 


ELLIOTT.—Absalom Elliott, a membrr 
of Poplar Ridge Monthly Meeting, Hamilton 
County, Indiana, was born in North Caro- 
lina, Sixth mo, 18th, 1813; died Tenth mo, 
24th, 1893, aged 80 years, 4 months and 6 
days. 

Christian Worker please copy. 


MENDENHALL.—On the 29th of Tenth 
mo., Dr, Nereus Mendenhall passed quietly 
away, and thus closed a long and useiul life, 
Born in 1819, he had completed his seventy- 
fourth year. He was for morethan half acens 
tury a useful and influential member of 
North Carolina Yearly Meeting. He was 
made Principal of Friends’ School at New 
Garden soon after his graduation at Haver- 
ford College, in 1839. and filled this place at 
different periods in his life, and always by 
his thorough mastery of all subjects which 
he undertook to teach, and by his sterling 
integrity of character and devotion to truth, 
made a lasting impression on all who en- 
joyed the privilege of his instruction. 

He also served as Clerk of the Yearly 
Meeting for many years; and in different 
ways exerted a wide influence for good in 
the church, and on all educational questions 
in the State. 

For a number of years his health had been 
declining ; and after attending most of the 
sessions of the Yearly Meeting, held in Eighth 
mo. last, he was not able to leave the home 
of his sisters in Jamestown, whose care and 
tender affection followed him to the peace- 
ful close. 








SUMMARY OP NEWS. 


ForEIGN.—Zicventh mo. 9 -A new source 
of revenue has been opened in the Russian. 
Post office Department. By a decree which 
became operative yesterday all registered 
letters are to opened by the postmen in the 
receiver's presence, and, if found to contain. 
money from abroad, 75 per cent. of the 
amount is to be seized. 

Two bombs were thrown by Anarchists in 
an opera house in Barcelona on Third- 
day night. Thirty persons were killed and 
about eighty injured. 

Eleventh mo, 10.—A despatch from St. 
Petersburg says: The State Council adopt- 
ed yesterday the amended plans for a canal 
across the Isthmus of Perekop, between the: 
Black Sea and the Sea of Azov. The canal 
will make the Crimea an island. A French 
company will find the needed capital, which 
is estimated at 80,000,000 francs, 

Eleventh mo. 13.—President Peixoto has- 
formed a plan to break the insurgent power 
completely at the end of this month. The 
vessels which he has bought abroad are to- 
be concentrated at Rio janeiro msuch a 
manner as to block Admiral Mello’s fleet in 
the bay, and, with.the aid of the forts, force: 
the insurgents to surrender, 
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A cream of tartar bakingpowder. High- 
est ofall in leavening strength.—Zaéest U. 
S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 


MISS BRYANT, 
EXPERT. 


Stenographer and Typewriter, 


Room 14, 


No. 20 SOUTH BROAD STREET, 
Mimeographing. PHILADELPHIA 


S2.00 
WILL PAY FOR 


The “Review”—for the new 
volume which will commence the 
first of next year. Any one who 
pays now can have the paper 
until 1st mo. Ist, 1894, FREE, 











This store is progressive. 
We make clothes to fit—the times as well as the people. 


SOME $20.00 
OVERCOATS FOR $10 


People who saw the black flag at the mast- 
head of the steamship Himalaya on its way 
to Australia were astonished. 

Merchants who inspected it on its return 
were more astonished to find it as bright 
and black as ever. 

It’s astonishing how we can make Over- 
coats of it and sell them for g10o—but we do. 

No one can deny tt. 

English Meltons are in, Some very ele- 
gant ones. The very best $15 to $45. 


E. O. THOMPSON 


Tailor, Clothier and Importer 


errosire rue mnt 1338 CHESTNUT ST. 


Open Saturday Evenings till 10 o’clock. 


DomestTic.— Eleventh mo. 9.—The chiefs 
of the Bay of Quinte Indians, Grand River 
Indians and St. Regis Indians met in Mon- 
treal yesterday to decide upon .a plan of 
forming a confederacy of the North Ameri- 
can Indians, independent of the United States 
and Canadian Governments. No. definite 
plan was decided upon. 

Eleventh mo. 10,—It is quite probable that 
Labouchere is right when he declares that 
the war in Matabeleland has been started by 
the South Africa Company in order to gain 
possession of rich gold fields, It is also true 
that the natives are being literally massacred 
with machine guns, 2000 falling before the 
fire of these death dealing instruments, while 
only five of the invaders were killed by the 
poor weapons of the natives. But, accord- 
ing to historical precedents, the natives under 
Lobengula will have to go, and keep on 
going as long as they presume to claim land 
that is worth fighting for. 

Eleventh mo, 11.—I1n a report to the Presi- 
dent yesterday, Secretary Gresham, after 
reviewing the history of the Hawaiian re- 
volution, declares that the present Gov- 
ernment there was virtually established by 
United States intervention; that the treaty 
should not again be sent to the Senate, and 
asks: ‘‘Should not the great wrong done to 
a feeble but independent State by an abuse 
of the authority of the United States be un- 
done by restoring the legitimate government ? 
Anything short of this will not, I respecttul ly 
submit, satisfy the demands of justice.” It 
is assumed that the instructions given to 
Minister Willis are in consonance with the 
tenor of the views expressed by Secretary 
Gresham, It is thought the instructions have 
been carried out by this time. The Honolulu 
mail will arrive in San Francisco next week. 








The appearance of these books has marked an epoch 
in the study of the Bible. An amount of light and 
information which is as wonderful asit is gratifying. 


HOURS WITH THE BIBLE, 


Old Testament Series ; 
Or,The Scriptures in the Light of modern Knowledge. 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D ,L.L.D. Entirely new 
edition, revised and largely rewritten. Printed from 
new plates, bound in maroon cloth, gilt lettering. 

Each yolume contains a copious index, list of 
authorities quoted, and complete table of contents. 
Abuut 500 pages to the volume 

vols.,in box. Price, $7.50 

“The great advance in every branch of biblical 
knowledge which has marked the ten years during 
which HOURS WITH THE BIBLE have been 
before the world, has necessarily thrown much fresh 
light on the Sacred Records from many sources; elu- 
cidating and illuminating ceuntless points hitherto 
imperfectly understood or wholly overlooked. This 
new edition is the fruit of continuous effort through 
successive years. Since the original edition was pub- 
lished, I have traveled in Egypt, the Holy Land and 
Syria, and have able to give descriptions of 
various localities in the Bible story from personal 
knowledge.” 

Professor R. W, Rogers of Dickinson College, one 
* the most learned biblical scholars of this country 

tes: 

“This new edition of Geikie’s HOURS WITH 
THE BIBLE is the best introduction to biblical 
history accessible. I wish most heartily that every 
Christian preacher and every Sunday-school teacher 
could at once read its eloquent and stirring pages ; 
from it there would most certainly come forth 
a. expository preaching and wiser and more 
fruitful instruction in the Bible. In the interest of 
the Church and of Christian education, I trust it 
may have an extensive sale. 

“CARLISLE, PA., June 12, 1893.” 

Should be in every superintendent’s and teacher’s 
library. The New Testament series will be begunin 
January. Sent id on receipt of price. 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








3 
Lane’s "3s" 


uble 
LANE BROTHERS, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


\ Ask your Hardware Dealer, and send for Circular. 


Barn Door Hanger 


Anti-Friction. Most Complete in Construction. 
Material the Bes. 


‘0 a Ease 
of Movement. Always in Order. § i} 


LANG'S rwoiseicce steer Parlor Door Hanger 


Hanger is made of steel thro 
ing wheel, except solid interior leather tread, 
by 
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POM Seuseszte 
of MINNEAPOLIS 


Paid-in Capital, $1,000,000 

tar h venlety sae Peanenaeaees guaranteed by this 
Associa’ ity Mortgages, Coupon Certificates, and 
Collateral Trust Gold Bonds. The latter secured by a 
special deposit with a trust company of First Mort- 
gages on City property in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul exclusively, at the rate of 160 per cent. of 
Mortgages for every bond issued. 

Interest from six to eight per cent. 


rides H.F.NEWHALL 2am ts 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

&~ Persons who have made unsatisfactory investments 
in Minneapolis or St. Paul are invited to correspond with 
me. Perhaps I can be of service.469 
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STABLE KET a tailor-made 
coat, Ask your dealer the “ ° 
Write for illustrate free. 


BURLINGTON BLANKET CO. Burlington, Wis. 


The Gamisards 


A Sequel to 


The Haguenotss: 17th Century 





Charles. Tylor, 


Brighton, England. 





Orders for this work may be sent to the 
Editor of the Friends’ Review. Copies will 
be furnished for $1.00. 

This book comprises the Galley, the 
Camisard War, and the Restoration of the 
Church. The appendix gives an account of 


_the origin -and history of the Society of 


Friends ‘in France, illustrated with photo- 
graphs of their original meeting house, an 
old cellar at Fontaneés. 


MINNEAPOLIS TRUST COMPANY 


330 HENNEPIN AVE., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


—_——— 


Capital: $500,000 


Real Estate Loans, Safety Deposit Vaults. 
Acts as eeerter, Trustee: and Guardian. 











Depository for Wills. 
P.0. BOX 1000 CaB.s ADDRESS, ‘Trust ” MINNEAPOLIS 
DIRECTORS 
A. Pillsbury 
wna Dunwoody, First V. Pres las. J. Hill 
ons Co Vice-Pres Keoame 
Lindley, Sec’y & H. W. Cannon 
C. G. Goodrich F. 
R, B. Langdon W.G.N 


















































